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CHAPTER I. 



1HE frost had every appearance of 
lengthened duration ; the dazzling 
winter sun which lit up the bright 
blue sky having not the smallest influence 
on the iron-bound roads and snow-covered 
fields. Seasonable weather, people called it 
— a good old-fashioned winter, but hardly 
such as would please the owner of a 
numerous and costly stud. Lady Estmere 
was delighted, and inwardly the good old 
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lady prayed that it might long continue. 
Hard and straight as her son had always 
ridden when hounds ran, he had lately 
taken to riding almost madly. Strange 
rumours had come to her ears about his 
escapades in the field. The master of the 
Pytchley, himself a man who, when his 
pack were running, would have scorned to 
swerve from their line, had good-naturedly 
remonstrated — but without avail. 

' Riding is riding/ remarked that good 
horseman ; ' but Estmere rides to break his 
neck. And I see no fun in jumping the 
railway in and out with the express train 
bearing down on one. I thought my pack 
would be cut up last day we were out, 
but Estmere drew my attention from them 
by jumping on to the metals and out 
again not three hundred yards in fi-ont of 
the train ! It positively made me shudder ; 
if his horse had taken fright and bolted 
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up the line he would have been a dead 
man.' 

The yoting Baronet was still good- 
tempered and kind to everyone; but a 
gloomy look had settled on his once cheer- 
ful open countenance. He had lately also 
begun to drink heavily. Old friends shook 
their heads, and wondered what had so 
changed him ; but none guessed the real 
cause of his reckless career. 

' Queenie/ said Sir Ronald, entering the 
breakfast-room on a bright frosty morning, 
and after kissing his mother passing over 
to the girl's side, ' Lord Da r ell is coming 
here to-day. I told you, did I not, that 
I had seen him in London? He will be 
at the station at 1.35. Will you take the 
sleigh to meet him, or shall I send the 
brougham ?' 

* Queenie cannot possibly go alone in the 
sleigh, Ronald,' interrupted his mother. 

19—2 
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' Those chestnuts have not been out for 
ten days; and besides, while the child 
remains under my care I cannot allow her 
to drive about alone with Lord Darell.' 

*I do not see why I should not, Lady 
Estmere,* said Queen Mab somewhat 
haughtily. * Ronald knows that I can 
drive anything. And why should I not 
drive with Lord Darell? I am engaged 
to him.' 

Loving her son as the old lady did, 
and knowing the cause of his present 
unsettled state, an angry retort trembled 
on her lips. But with true womanly 
instinct she checked it, and only replied: 

* My dear child, at present I am the 
best judge of what is becoming for you. 
If you are formally engaged to Lord 
Darell, I certainly was unaware of it, like 
the rest of the world. Only yesterday I 
heard from Lady Blessworth — and it is 
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the common talk in society — that Lord 
Darell is about to marry this American 
heiress. But if you authorize me to say 
that Lord Darell is engaged to you^ I 
will at once make it my business to con- 
tradict the report concerning Miss For- 
tescue.' 

True to her childish instincts, and still 
referring to Ronald Estmere in every 
trouble, Queen Mab turned to him now. 

* Is this true ?' she asked quietly. * Who 
is Miss Fortescue ? Reginald is not really 
engaged to her, is he ?' 

' Of course not,' replied Sir Ronald, rising 
from his chair and giving his mother a 
warning glance. People will talk, Queenie ; 
but, so far as I know, Darell has not the 
smallest intention of marrjring Miss For- 
tescue. She is very pretty, and a great 
heiress, and Darell is known to admire 
beauty, and so I suppose people have 
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coupled their names. People always do 
that kind of thing/ he continued, with 
assumed gaiety. 'I was told last week 
that I was engaged to Lady Jane HoUier.' 

* May I drive the sleigh to the station ?' 
asked Queenie. ' I should like it. There 
will be room for you, Ronald, if we do not 
take a groom/ she added naively. 

^ Do you mean room for my son to sit 
behind in his own sleigh ?' indignantly de- 
manded Lady Estmere, her usually placid face 
alight with wrath. ' Do you propose, Miss 
Mostyn, that Sir Ronald Estmere should 
sit like a groom behind Lord Darell? I 
I mil speak, Ronald V she continued angrily, 
as she saw her son about to reply. ' If you 
consent so utterly to degrade yourself, so 
utterly to abase yourself, you can do so ; 
but when you return to my husband's 
home, you will find that I have left it. 
Never will I sanction such proceedings by 
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my presence. I have done my utmost for 
you. I have put up with Lord Darell's 
visits to this house — a man whom neither 
your father, Ronald, nor yours, Miss Mostyn, 
would have tolerated. But here I draw the 
line ! Arrange matters as you choose/ went 
on the old lady, rising from her chair. * My 
patience has been sorely tried already, and I 
will submit to no more.' 

' What have I done now ?' anxiously 
inquired Queenie, as Lady Estmere left 
the room. ' Really, Ronald, I am not ac- 
customed to be treated like this. I may be 
here as your ward, and I am quite aware 
how much I owe to you ; but, remember, I 
never wished to come here. Mrs. Desmond, 
nurse, and I would have been very happy 
in some little cottage. It is not kind to 
treat me in this way. I never thought of 
your sleigh not being large enough to 
hold three — last year four went in it. I 
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shall ask Lord Darell/ continued the gu'l, 
*to take me away soon. I am simply 
wretched here.' 

Every word she uttered went to Sir 
Ronald's heart like a knife. All his sacri- 
fices for her sake had been nothing to him ; 
but, after all he had done, to find that 
he had only caused Queenie additional un- 
happiness seemed bitter and hard indeed. 

*You can do as you like, Queenie,' he 
answered, in a voice so different fi-om his 
usual tome wlien addressing her, that the 
girl looked at him in amazement. * I have 
done everything in my power for you. I 
have virtually parted with my Northamp- 
tonshire property, so as to be able to buy 
your old home, which, as you well know, I 
buy for you alone. I did not ask for thanks, 
nor expect gratitude. But now, after all 
my efforts, when I have done my utmost to 
make you comfortable here, you say you 
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are only wretched ! K that is the case, you 
had better indeed go. I resign my trust, 
Queenie ; henceforth you will be a ward 
in Chancery. As for Lord Darell marrying 
you, hard though it may seem, I must tell 
you plainly he has not the smallest inten- 
tion of doing so. You asked me a short 
time ago about Miss Fortescue. Before 
my mother I did not choose to pain and 
humiliate you by admitting the truth ; 
but it is well known that Lord Darell 
will marry her — ^that is, if her father con- 
sents. Preparations are now going on in 
almost princely style to receive these 
Americans at Heron Castle. Have we 
been asked to meet them? No; because, 
under the circumstances, Lord Darell dare 
not invite us. But all the rest of the 
county people are to be there. Go to Lord 
Darell, Queenie. I do not wish to hinder 
you. He himself will say, though perhaps 
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in more polished language, what I have 
said. Excuses he will probably rain upon 
you — he is very plausible. I receive him 
here out of deference to you, otherwise 
Lord Darell should never have crossed the 
threshold of Estmere.' And, rising from 
his chair, Sir Ronald moved towards the 
door. 

' Ronald, do come with me to the station !' 
implored the girl, following him. * We 
need not drive in the sleigh. Indeed, I 
would rather not meet Lord Darell alone. 
What you have said I know must be true ; 
you never told me a falsehood in your Hfe. 
Come with me, Ronald — I beg of you !' 

' I cannot. Queen Mab,' replied Sir 
Ronald, every trace of anger vanishing 
from his open countenance, as he turned 
and stood by Queenie's side. *I have an 
appointment with your uncle* Mr. Hen- 
derson and I hope to get him to withdraw 
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Mostyn from the market, and let me pur- 
chase the estate by private treaty. Come 
with me to the stables — will you not ? We 
can order the sleigh, and if you like you 
shall drive me as far as the lodge-gates of 
Mostyn. Don't look so sad, Queenie ; the 
old place shall be yours again, as soon as I 
can get it out of your uncle's hands. Come 
to the stables with me now, and do not feel 
hurt at what my mother said. You know 
she does not properly understand matters ; 
but no one is more devoted to you.' 

* Ronald,' asked Queenie, as they crossed 
the great courtyard which led to the stables, 
'don't you think I ought to go and see 
Uncle Ralph? My father and he were 
never friends, I know ; still ' 

'Certainly not, Queenie,' hastily replied 
Sir Ronald. ' His wife is with him, and 
she is an excessively vulgar woman. Your 
uncle met her somewhere in Texas. She is 
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not a fit person for you to know. Thank 
heaven, she has taken a violent dishke to 
England; and as your uncle Ralph dis- 
likes Mostyn equally, between the two I 
hope that I shall speedily be able to get 
possession of the place. They will then go 
abroad, and I hope remain there. I do 
not wish you^ Queenie, even to see your 
uncle.' 

* Dislike Most3ni T echoed Queen Mab, in 
a voice of utter amazement. ' Ronald, how 
can he ? The dear old Hall, which once at 
any rate was his home ; the park with its 
glorious glades of oak ; the lake which, as a 
child, I used to think fairyland ! Surely, 
Ronald, he cannot hate the place ?' 

* Thank heaven, he does, however, other- 
wise he would not sell it. He has nothing 
English about him, Queenie. Life abroad 
suits him best. Let us think no more 
about him ; when once the place is mine. 
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neither he nor his wife will ever set foot 
there again/ 

For a short distance they walked on in 
silence. But as they crossed the tan ride, 
and made their way towards the wing of 
stabling set aside for harness horses, 
Queenie inquired anxiously : 

* Who is Miss Fortescue ? Please tell me 
all about her — is she very lovely ?' 

* Most men think so,' answered Sir 
Ronald. * Queenie, I candidly told Lord 
Darell that he must come to a decision, and 
either tell you that he means to marry you 
or set you free. Unless publicly engaged 
to you, he comes here no more. I should 
ill be carrying out your father's wishes did 
I allow him to play fast and loose with you. 
I hope you know me well enough to feel 
sure that what I did was for your sake, not 
for my own. When once Mostyn is mine, 
and you are openly engaged to Lord Darell, 
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I shall go abroad for a time. When he 
marries you, your old home and acres shall 
be my marriage gift to you — tied up 
as tightly as English law can tie them. 
Of this, however, I wish Lord Darell to 
know nothing; you have given me your 
promise, and I know I can trust you,' 

* I have promised you to be silent, and 
you know I will not break my word,' proudly 
answered Queen Mab. * But if Reginald 
only cared for me for what I was supposed 
to have, then I confess I have read his 
nature very wrongly.' 

« « ^ * « 

' Dan vers,' said Sir Ronald, ' have the 
two dark chestnuts ready in my sleigh in 
half an hour; George is to go also. Do 
not put any bells on ; they drive the mare 
nearly frantic. Come and have a look at 
the hunters, Queenie,' he continued ; * it 
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will not take you more than ten minutes to 
dress, will it ? I want to show you a little 
mare by Blair Athol, which I think would 
carry you in the park/ 




CHAPTER II. 

IHOUGH gifted with an abundant 
supply of hardihood, and what 
is vulgarly termed cheek, yet 
Lord Darell felt fer from comfortable ae the 
express train brought him nearer and nearer 
to his destination. Man of the world though 
he was, and having the experience of most 
men of double his age, still he would have 
given a good deal to be well out of what he 
knew must prove a most disagreeable meet- 
ing. True, he argued that with such a 
child as Queen Mab, his path would be 
somewhat easy. From her he knew that 
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he would meet with no reproaches, no 
floods of tears, and had his errand been 
simply to inform her that then- intended 
marriage was now impossible, his embar- 
rassment would have been but small. But 
Lord Darell had not the least intention 
of breaking off with her. Nor did he for 
one moment contemplate marrying her. 
To give up Miss Fortescue and her princely 
fortune he felt would be absurd, but at the 
same time the idea of relinquishing his hold 
upon Queenie, in obedience to the behest of 
Ronald Estmere, stuug him to the quick. 

' If he had treated me properly,' he mur- 
mured, as his train approached the station, 
* I might have done so ; now I never will. 
Queenie will believe anything I say ; I 
never knew a woman yet who did not 
credit every word of the man she loved. 
And though ultimately she and I must 
part, it shall only be when I have placed a 

VOL. II. 20 
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gulf between Ronald and herself, which 
nothing can ever bridge over.' 

Well though he imagined himself to 
know every turn of the game, Lord Darell 
had as yet never met a woman of Queenie's 
temperament. With him she had always 
been weak and pliable ; he calculated on 
his power over her to bend her to his will ; 
and with true masculine vanity he never 
dreamt of receiving a check. 

Seeing Queen Mab with the sleigh ready 
to meet him as he left the carriage, gave 
him fresh confidence, and Lord Darell gaily 
crossed over the frozen snow, and prepared 
to take his seat by Queenie's side. 

From recent events Miss Mostyn had 
become more popular than ever. Since the 
death of her father she had been little seen ; 
it was, therefore, no wonder that the station- 
master, followed by half a dozen porters 
and other officials, should hurry to the 
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entrance to look on one who, from a child, 
they had always loved. In the midst 
of such a bustle Lord Darell and Queenie 
exchanged but a few words of greeting, 
though the rosy flush which rose to her 

face showed that she at any rate was pleased 
to see her companion once more. 

' Summers,' she said, shaking the old 
stationmaster by the hand, while with 
some difficulty she kept her two fiery 
chestnuts from bolting, *I am glad to 
see you again — ^how is your wife ? You 
will forgive me for not having got you 
the appointment at Rugby, but indeed 
I have had no leisure to attend to it. 
But I will; Sir Ronald Estmere is a 
director, and I think I can promise you all 
his interest.' 

* Bless your heart, Miss Mostyn,' replied 
the old man, *I never expected that you 
should remember me. You have had a 
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deal of trouble of your own. Still, miss, 
your kindness in speaking so to me does 
me good. It would be a fine appointment, 
and a word from Sir Ronald would settle 
the business.' 

' Then I think you may rely upon it, 
Summers,' answered the girl kindly. •*! 
must start, now; Sir Ronald's chestnuts will 
not stand. Good-bye ; I will come and see 
your wife soon.' 

'Why could you not have driven the 
greys I gave you ?' asked Lord Darell, as 
the light sleigh whirled round the corner 
to the hard high-road. 'Does Ronald 
Estmere wish to kill you, that he allows 
you to drive such brutes ?' 

* Brutes !' echoed Queen Mab, with a 
laugh. * Reginald, I always thought you 
a judge of horseflesh. * Your greys are 
good, but these chestnuts are far beyond 
them ; Ronald gave seven hundred guineas 
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for the pair. They do not pull an ounce; 
I could drive them by a silken thread.' 

* I am sick of Ronald Estmere's horses !' 
went on the young Earl. * Of course they 
are good; money can procure anything, 
and as Estmere cannot count his thousands, 
it is to be hoped he spends them to advan- 
tage. Is it true, Queenie, that he is your 
sole guardian ?' 

' Yes,' she replied ; ^ and indeed I could 
wish for no better, even were I what I once 
was — ^heiress of Mostyn. Ronald is the 
kindest and best man I have ever knowut.* 

' A perfect Bayard, I have no doubt,' 
ironically returned the Earl. * It is a pity 
you did not always think so, Queen Mab ! 
Perhaps his being the future possessor 
of Mostyn Hall, together with his already 
huge estate, has changed your views respect- 
ing him ? I remember when you told me 
you hated the sight of him.' 
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An abrupt turn in the road brought 
the sleigh in full view of the glorious snow- 
covered woods and seemingly boundless 
park of Mostyn. The old Hall with its 
numerous terraces and peaked turrets stood 
out in bold relief against the bright blue 
wintry sky. The windows glittered in the 
rays of the sun like those of some fairy 
palace, and it was with a half- suppressed 
sob that the girl pulled her horses into 
a walk and feasted her eyes on the loved 
old home, now no longer hers. 

*'How unjust you are, Reginald !' she 
answered, as, after gazing sadly on the 
lovely scene, she sent the chestnuts along 
at a pace which startled even Lord Darell. 
' You do not seem to understand that 
I am giving up not only Mostyn Hall, 
but also Estmere Abbey for your sake. 
I do not regret it, and have no wish to 
break my word, but you surely will do 
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something for me in return ? It is not 
much that I ask,' she went on more brightly, 
'and I am sure you will do so small 
a thing for my sake. Of course I do 
not believe it — but people say- — ^in fiict, 
nearly all society talks of yourself and 
Miss Fortescue, the American heiress. I 
am not jealous, Reginald ; I have perfect 
faith in you. But still, why should you 
invite her and her father to Heron Castle ? 
And why should you have invited the 
whole county to meet them, and omitted 
Sir Ronald and Lady Estmere? Ronald 
tells me that your preparations for their 
reception are almost princely.' 

*I should be very much obliged if Sir 
Ronald Estmere would attend to his own 
affairs,' replied the Earl. * Surely I may 
ask whom I like to Heron without his 
interference ? I owe him a heap of money, 
I know,' he added bitterly, ' unluckily for 
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me ! But there is no reason why I should 
be dictated to by him/ 

* It seems to me that there is every reason/ 
returned the girl. *Had Mostyn been 
mine, I would have given you every penny 
I could, and your debt to Ronald should 
have been the first discharged. As it is, 
you know I have scarcely anything. All 
the more reason why you should retrench, 
and at any rate pay Ronald what you 
owe him. I shall not be an extravagant 
wife, Reginald,' she went on softly. 'I 
will be very economical. If you really 
love me you will do what I ask you, 
and put off Mr. Fortescue and his daughter. 
What need can there be for your expending 
a great amoimt of money to entertain 
Americans whom you did not even know 
two months ago ? And is it proper, 
Reginald, for you to have Heron Castle 
full, when your affianced wife is in deep 
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mourning, and cannot even come to your 
receptions ?' 

*I suppose Ronald Estmere has put all 
these ridiculous ideas into your head, 
Queenie ?' said Lord Darell, attempting 
to laugh at her remonstrances, though at 
heart he felt sufficiently ill at ease. ' Don't 
you think that I am a better judge of 
what is proper than yoiu'self ?' 

* No, I do not,' indignantly returned 
the girl. * And much though I love you, 
Reginald, I will not submit to the indignity 
of your receiving Miss Fortescue, with 
whom the world has associated your name, 
while I cannot meet her. It is for you 
to choose. If Mr. and Miss Fortescue pay 
their visit to Heron, you may consider 
our engagement at an end. I thought,' 
continued the girl, as, do what she would, 
the tears rose to her large eyes, ' that 
I had only to ask you a favour, and 
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you would grant it. I see I am mis- 
taken. Lady Estmere was right j it was 
Mostyn, not myself, that you wanted/ 

' I wish to heaven yOu would be more 
reasonable, Queenie!' exclaimed Lord 
Darell, who had little expected to meet 
such firm opposition fi:om a gentle young 
gu*l. 'How can I insult my guests by 
putting them off ? Mr. Fortescue is a man 
whose assistance may be invaluable to me. 
I tell you, Queenie, he has millions. I ' 

' Decide for yourself,' interrupted Queen 
Mab. 'I shall say no more, Mr. For- 
tescue's millions can have nothing to do 
with you and me. But one thing 1 wish 
you plainly to understand. If you have 
no pride, I have ; and I should feel bitterly 
humiliated if you were to clear yourself 
by accepting money from an American stock- 
broker which you well know you could 
never repay.' 
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*A kind reception you have given me, 
Queenie, I must say!' said Lord Darell, in 
his most persuasive tone. *I have not 
seen you for an age, and the first thing 
you do is to quarrel with me. I do not 
believe you care an atom for me.' 

*Do I not?' softly returned the girl. 
' Reginald, you know I care only too 
much. But it is because I love you that 
I wish to save you. If Mostyn still 
belonged to me, things would be different. 
As it is, we shall be very poor ; and why 
should you add to your embarrassments ? 
If I did not love you, Reginald, why 
should I pretend to do so ? What have 
I to gain by it ?' 

Caressed and flattered as Lord Darell 
had always been, he now simply sat dumb 
with astonishment. Never in his wildest! 
moments had he conceived it possible that 
any woman could resist him; and that 
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a mere child like Queenie should hold 
her own against his influence, filled him 
with rage and indignation*. With a great 
effort he repressed the angry words which 
rose to his lips, and in a steadj voice 
replied : 

* I will think over what you have said, 
Queen Mab; but I cannot promise that 
I will do what you have asked. I cannot 
insult my friends to gratify a childish whim 
of yours* As to money matters, the less 
said about them, the better. I always 
told you I was greatly embarrassed. During 
the last three months I have, however, 
paid off nearly seventy thousand poimds. 
If my filly, called after you, should win 
the Derby, I shall be comparatively free. 
But if Queen Mab fails I shall be, as 
you kindly remind me, a very poor man. 
If it is your ambition to marry a rich man, 
I recommend you to accept Ronald Estmere.' 
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' Don't say such cruel things, Reginald/ 
entreated Queenie. ' See, here we are at 
Estmere Abbey. Let us enter it as friends. 
You must be aware/ she continued, still 
more humbly, *that what I asked was 
as much for your own good as mine. 
And I really cannot submit to Miss For- 
tescue becoming your guest after the way 
in which you have been talked about. Do 
not think I am angry; but indeed you 
must decide between us.' 

' If they think they are going to ride 
over me rough-shod like this,' grimly 
muttered the young Earl, as he got out 
of the sleigh and helped his companion 
to alight, ' they will find themselves vastly 
mistaken. Queenie talks grandly enough. 
I can see she has been well coached. Before 
I leave this place, however, we will see 
who has the best of the game. I am 
half inclined to break with her at once, 
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and but that I mean to repay Ronald 
Estmere for his impertinent dictation I 
would do so.' 

' Very glad to see you, Darell !' exclaimed 
Sir Ronald Estmere, receiving the man he 
hated most in the world with outward 
cordiality. ^ Cold after your drive ? 
Luncheon will be ready directly. If you 
will not have anything before, I will show 
you your room. I have put you into a 
small one, because I know it will be warlner 
at this time of year than a great barn 
of a place. Queenie,' he continued, turning 
to the girl, who had hidden her flushed face 
between the large flapping ears of a huge 
bloodhound, ' I want two minutes' conversa- 
tion with you before luncheon. Are you 
ready to come to your room, Darell? 
Your servant is, I suppose, following ?' 

' Queenie seems to think,' rather roughly 
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began the Earl, as he followed his host 
up the broad staircase, ' that I should have 
asked Lady Estmere and yourself to Heron. 
You know I would gladly have done so, 
but I thought that under the circumstances 
it was better not» You see, as Queenie is 
staying with you, and is still in deep mourn- 
ing, I thought ' 

' I quite understood why you did not 
invite us/ rather ironically answered Sir 
Ronald. 'And I should certainly have 
declined to come if you had done so ; Mr. 
Mostyn has been dead such a very short 
time, and he was one of my dearest friends. 
This is your room, but as your servant has 
not arrived yet, perhaps you will come and 
wash your hands in mine ?' 

* You said you wanted to speak to 
Queenie — pray do not let me detain you,* 
said Lord Darell, in his most ingratiating 
tone. 'I will wash my hands in yotlr 
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room, as you propose, and join you after- 
wards in the hall/ 

' Then I will leave you/ replied the 
Baronet. ^I have a few words to say to 
Queenie on business ; I had an interview 
with her uncle at Mostyn Hall this morn- 
ing. Ring if you want anything ; you will 
find a bell behind that screen.' And whist- 
ling to his favourite terrier, Sir Ronald left 
the room. 

^ Business !' sarcastically muttered the 
young Earl when he found himself alone. 
' More probably, I should say, he wishes 
to find out how matters stand between 
us. No one shall convince me that Queenie 
was not coached to say what she did. 
However, thank heaven I am a match 
for the cleverest of them ! Devilish hand- 
some room this !' he continued, glancing 
at the luxurious fittings which surrounded 
him. 'I always heard that Estmere had 
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the best-fiimished house in Europe. What 
a fool Queenie must be not to make it 
her own ! She is such a perfect baby, 
however, that I don't suppose she ever gave 
it a thought. In a couple of years, when 
she comes to the age of reason, I should say 
she will bitterly, regret her folly. But it 
will be too late then/ 

' Queenie, where are you ?' called Sir 
Eonald, looking into the great entrance- 
nail, and finding it apparently empty. ' Oh, 
there you are ! Come to my study for a 
few moments, will you?' he went on, as 
his eye fell on a small form crouching in a 
dark corner of the hall. ^Why, what is 
the matter, Queen Mab? What are you 
crying about ?' 

* Nothing — please, Ronald, say nothing 
about it,' hurriedly replied the girl. ' Yes, 
I will go to your study at once. Promise 
that you will not say I have been crying.' 
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^ Of course I shall not. But still, Queenie, 
I do not like to See you like this. Have 
you and Darell been quarrelling? You 
know you may trust me, Queen Mab ; what 
has Darell been saying to you ?' 

'Nothing, really^ Ronald/ returned the 
girl. ' I suppose I am fanciful and silly ; 
but I shall be all right soon. What did 
you want to speak to me about ? Luncheon 
is nearly ready, and your mother, you 
know, will not like being left alone with 
Reginald.' 

^ I only wished to tell you that I had 
come to terms with your imcle,' gravely 
answered the young Baronet, looking wist- 
fully at the sad yet beautiful face beside him. 
* He has consented to withdraw Mostyn 
Hall from the market, and I have agreed 
to buy the property at his own valuation. 
In fact, I have bought it, and he and his 
wife will leave next week for Paris. I 
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don't like to see you looking so miserable/ 
he went on. * Tell me what it is about, 
Queenie ?' 

* Nothing, I assure you. I was only very 
foolish,' quietly answered the girl. * And 
so Mostyn is yours, Ronald ? Well, I am 
glad of it. You love the old place, and 
will be good to all our people. I feel that 
I cannot thank you enough.' 

* I want no thanks, and the place is not 
mine. I have told you before that it is 
yours. No ; I won't listen to any remon- 
strances, Queenie,' he went on gaily. ' Let 
us go to luncheon ; Darell wants you to 
take him to the paddocks afterwards. You 
had better keep to the drive, for there are 
two buUs in the black-cattle herd, and 
my ranger tells me they are both very 
vicious.' 

' I don't want to go to the paddocks with 
Reginald,' replied the girl, * I asked him 
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to do me a favour, and he only laughed at 
me. Will you not come also ?' 

' No, Queen Mab/ quickly returned the 
other; ' I should only be a restraint on you 
both ; but I really hope you will make Darell 
understand that his engagement to you 
must be made public before he entertains 
Mr. and Miss Fortescue at Heron Castle. 
Otherwise I will not sanction his remaining 
in this house another day. I am not going" 
to have you talked about and then thrown, 
over for the daughter of an American, 
stockbroker, though she had all the wealth- 
of the Rothschilds.' 

A short time ago Queenie would have 
resented such a speech with all the fire of 
her proud nature. Now she received it in 
total silence. Loving Lord Darell as she 
did, she firmly believed that her love had 
been returned. She had made her request to 
him, never for one instant doubting that it 
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would be granted. Lord Darell's hesitation 
tad somewhat opened her eyes, as indeed 
he had intended that it should. No one 
inew better than Lord Darell that when a 
woman considers herself sure of a man, 
she is apt to grow tyrannical, and to this 
he very much objected. 

' It is better/ he argued to himself, ' she 
should see from the first that I intend to 
have my own way. As for marrying her — 
well, that depends upon whether or not 
Miss Fortescue will marry me ! But in 
either case it is well to keep the upper 
hand.' 

Poor little Queenie, however, had gauged 
Lord Darell* s love for. her by her own for 
him, and it never entered her head that the 
loss of her ouce princely prospects would 
make any difference in him. 

' I would have given him all I had,' she 
thought, ' when I was rich and I knew him 
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to be seriously embarrassed. Surely he 
will now be as true to me.' 

But this view of the matter was hardly 
one likely to be taken by a man of Lord 
ParelFs disposition, who, from mixing with 
the world, had become convinced that 
nothing could bring him happiness save 
wealth and power. 

' Cheer up, Queenie !' said Sir Ronald, 
noticing the girl's mournful expression. 
Cheer up, little one !' he repeated, with a 
forced laugh, ' or my mother and Darell 
wiU think I have been scoldmg you.' 




CHAPTER III. 



90 you and Queenie are going to 
walk to the paddocks ?' said 
Lady Estmere rather stiffly, 
as after luncheon she rose from her chair, 
and, walking to the deep bay-window, 
looked at the frozen snow gleaming under 
the wintry sun. ' I hope, Lord Darell, you 
will not keep the child out long. She is 
fitr from strong as yet, and when the sun 
goes down it gets very cold. Had I not 
better send the brougham to bring you 
both back ?' 

' Well, that depends on Queenie,' laugh- 
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ingly returned the young Earl. ' We shall 
not be long away, and the afternoon is very 
lovely. But if Queenie would prefer the 
brougham, of course ' 

* No, thank you. Lady Estmere ; I would 
much rather walk,' replied the girl, ^ I will 
go and put my things on. We shall be 
back long before the sun goes down.' 

* Then you will have to look sharp. 
Queen Mab,' laughingly observed Sir 
Ronald. * It is half-past two now, and you 
will not see much sun after four o'clock. 
Darell,' he continued, as his mother and his 
young ward left the room, ^I hear tre- 
mendous reports of your filly fi'om New- 
market ; Dawson says he never trained a 
better, not excepting Thormanby. She 
will go near winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Derby, and Oaks, will she not ?' 

* She will not run for the Two Thousand,' 
returned the other. * I hope she will win 
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the Derby ; fit and well, I do not see what 
can beat her. I intend to back her heavily, 
if that is what you mean.' 

' Green Kay will be a sad thorn in your 
side/ said Sir Konald, lighting a cigarette. 
' Danvers is fearfully hard up, and I know 
he dreads your mare. Seven thousand 
would buy Green Kay. Do you think of 
buying the colt ? If not, I think I shall.' 

*Do,' returned the other sarcastically. 
' I would if I could, so as to have both in 
th^ same stable ; but if anyone else owned 
Queen Mab I would not give seven hundred 
for the colt — at least, not with a view to 
wiiming the Derby.' 

*Ah, well! I believe him to be better 
than many people think,' quietly answered 
Estmere. ' He ran very green at Doncaster 
as a two-year-old. But there is Queenie 
looking for you in the hall, Darell.' 

' What are you searching for, Keginald ?' 
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laughingly asked Queen Mab, as, after put- 
ting on his hat and gloves, Lord Darell 
proceeded to turn an entire basket of sticks 
upside down. ' What a mess you are 
making!' 

' I was hunting for my cane, but I cannot 
find it,' he replied. ' What a tremendously 
heavy crop and thong that is! I should 
say it would crack like a thunder-clap. Til 
take it for want of anything else. Is it 
Estmere's ? Why, one might smash a gate 
with it!' 

* Yes, it is Konald's,' answered Queenie, 
as they descended the broad flight of steps 
and turned into the southern drive. *Do 
look at the park, Reginald! is it not 
lovely ?' 

^Yes, Estmere has some fine timber,' 
somewhat critically observed the young 
Earl. * No need to cut it down, I should 
say. Queenie,' he went on, more slowly, * I 
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have been thinking over what you asked me, 
and I have come to the conclusion that ' 

' You will do it — will you not ?' she 
eagerly interrupted, *I knew you would, 
Reginald !' she added, with a bright smile ; 
' and indeed it was not a great sacrifice that 
I asked fi-om you — was it ?' 

' Much too great for me to make !' firmly 
replied Lord Darell. *I wish you would 
not ask such absurdities — and I hate being 
interrupted. What I had to say was that 
I cannot put off my guests; the world 
would say I did so because I could not 
afford to continue what I had begun. It 
would be an act of rudeness also to Mr. 
Fortescue and his daughter. You must 
see very well, Queenie, that I cannot 
humour you. I know, too, that you would 
never have made such a point of it had not 
that meddlesome fellow Estmere talked you 
into his idiotic views.' 
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^ Ronald never talked me into anything/ 
answered Queen Mab indignantly. * You 
don't know how kind he is. Though I 
have made him wretched, and he knows he 
can never be anything to me, he always 
studies my wishes. He sold his beautiful 
Northamptonshire property in order that he 
might buy my old home, because he knew I 
should like him to have it. He is ' 

*A11 that is excellent and charming, I 
have no doubt,' said Lord Darell, with 
an ironical smile. * As for studying your 
wishes, he does so because it amuses him, 
and as he would doubtless humour any 
pretty woman. As for buying Mostyn 
Hall, the place joins his property and 
my own, and the Mostyn estate teems with 
coal. If he has paid two hundred and 
fifty thousand for it, he has got it cheap. 
He never went near his Northamptonshire 
property, and I happen to know that he 
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sold it extremely well. Let us have no 
heroics, Queenie/ continued the Earl, with a 
hard laugh. 'You may not know the 
world, but I do — yes, and know it well — 
and I tell you Konald Estmere has made 
no sacrifices for you. If you think him 
so perfect, however, why don't you marry 
him? Why do you suppose he was so 
anxious to get Mostyn by private treaty? 
Shall I tell you ? Simply because he would 
have had to give inore money had it 
been put up to public auction.' 

* That is not true/ coldly returned the 
girl. *I know more about that matter 
than you do, Lord Darell. Konald bought 

Mostyn Hall because — because ' and 

here, remembering her promise, Queejiie 
broke off abruptly. * However,' she con- 
tinued hurriedly, * that concerns no one 
but himself. As for marrying him,' she 
went on in a low voice, ' I would almost 
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give my soul to love him as I know 
he deserves to be loved ! I am sorry 
to see that you cannot understand his 
perfect, unselfish nature. If you wish to 
go on to the paddocks they are straight 
in front of you; I shall return home 
by the chase;' and leaving her companion's 
side, Queen Mab, after climbing the high 
deer palings, jumped down into the snow- 
covered park. 

* For heaven's sake come back, Queenie !* 
cried the young Earl, as the thought 
flashed upon him that he had gone too 
far. * Indeed you must not cross the 
chase,' he went on breathlessly, after clam- 
bering over the iron fence and rax^ing up 
to the girl's side, * at least not alone ; 
that black herd of Ronald's is always 
somewhere in the oak glade. Queenie, 
do come back ! I never meant to offend 
you.' 
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'I am going home,^ resolutely replied 
the girl. ' I don't want you to come with 
me. Go on to the paddocks; I am not 
afraid ; nothing of Ronald's would hurt 
me.' 

' This is sheer madness,' angrily rejoined 
Darell, as he looked up the long oaken 
glade, and noticed the frozen snow recently 
trampled by the feet of the famous herd. 
' Let us go home the way we came, Queenie ; 
I tell you it is madness to cross the chase ; 
the rangers themselves will not do so 
unless they are four or five together, and 
well armed. Queenie, if you love me, come 
back !' he implored. 

' I don't love you,' obstinately returned 
Queen Mab, walking rapidly on. ' You are 
a coward ! It was mean of you to revile 
Ronald as you did— one who has done 
more for you than many a brother would* 
Go back if you are afraid — I am not.' 
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' Afraid /' scornfully echoed Lord Darell, 
as the hot blood flew to his fece. ^I 
am not afraid for myself, Miss Mostyn, 
It was for you that I feared. Come 
back, Queenie, while there is yet time,' 
he continued hoarsely, laying his hand on 
her shoulder. * Listen ! I hear the brutes 
roaring now!' 

For one moment Queen Mab hesitated, 
as through the sharp frosty air the bellow- 
ing and roaring of a portion of the herd 
struck her ear. 

* I will go back,' she whispered nervously, 
*not because I am afraid, but because 
Konald said that I was not to cross the 
park. Come, Reginald !' she continued, as 
they stood side by side at the entrance 
to the oak glade ; * I will go back ; I was 
very wrong to come.' 

' You should have thought of that 
before,' replied Lord Darell, coolly lighting 
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a cigarette, and listening with a smile 
to the angry bellowing and heavy tramp 
of the approaching herd, * Don't turn 
your back and run, Queenie, for heaven's 
sake ! it is certain death if you do ! Keep 
behind me and retreat slowly. Here they 
are, by Jove ! What a brute !' 

Perhaps a more reckless, fearless man 
than Lord Darell did not exist in all 
Europe. In every capital his courage had 
been tried. Young though he was, he 
had already stood three times to be shot 
at, and twice in deadly earnest had 
measured swords with Austria's best swords- 
men. But the spectacle which now met 
his eye seemed to freeze the blood in his 
veins. 

As the herd trotted from the thick oak 
glade into the open, an old bull, evidently, 
by his ragged and scarred appearance, the 
patriarch of the troop, sallied to the front, 
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and with an angry roar butted the frozen 
snow fiiriously, while his tail beat his sides 
with a hollow sound. 

' The brute means mischief/ quietly 
exclaimed Lord Darell, slightly turning 
towards his companion. ' Keep going back 
slowly, Queenie ; I will cover you. The 
beast will probably charge directly, but 
don't run. I have a revolver in my pocket, 
but unfortunately only two chambers are 
loaded.' 

With a toss of his head and an angry 
bellow, the bull now trotted to within 
twenty yards of his intended victims ; but 
under the calm, steady gaze of Lord Darell 
he seemed cowed, though evidently lashing 
himself into a state of frenzy. 

* Keep going back, Queenie ; it will be 
all right yet,' said the Earl hurriedly, as, 
with his revolver in one hand and the 
heavy hunting-crop in the other, he still 
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kept his eye on the advancing bull. ' Jump 
on one side !' he hastily added, as with his 
head to the ground the mighty beast made a 
mad rush forward. 

But though Queenie, obedient to his 
orders, swiftly sprang aside, Lord Darell 
himself, seemingly cool and collected as 
though in a shooting-gallery, moved not 
one inch until the animal was within a 
dozen paces. Then with lightning-speed he 
fired full between the bull's horns, and with 
the agility of a wild- cat sprang on one side, 
at the same time raising his ponderous 
hunting-crop and bringing the weighted 
weapon down with all his might behind the 
stumbling brute's right ear. 

^ Run now, Queen Mab, for your life !' he 
exclaimed, as, almost stunned by the shot 
and heavy blow, the huge beast gathered 
himself up, but seemed for the moment 
completely knocked out of time. * Once 
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over the deer palings and you will be safe. 
I will follow.' 

The gu-1 instantly obeyed her companion's 
order, and once in safety called loudly to 
him to join her. Lord Darell, however, 
was in no mood to run. Revolver in hand, 
and with his face to the bull, he retired 
slowly ; but that sagacious animal had 
already received more than he want.ed. 
The bullet had cut a big vein in his head, 
for the frozen snow was red with blood 
which poured in streams from his nostrils ; 
and with a sulky grunt he wheeled about 
and staggered blindly back to his herd, 
which two minutes before he had left in all 
his strength and pride. 

*I should say the brute will die,' ex- 
claimed Lord Darell, climbing over the iron 
palings and rejoining Queenie. * A pity, for 
he was a splendid animal. It was lucky 
that I had my revolver, or we should both 
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be stretched out in the park, butted into a 
jelly by this time.' 

* And it is Ronald's favourite bull,' said 
the girl sorrowMly. ' I heard him say he 
would not take a thousand guineas for him. 
Do you really think he will die, Lord 
Darell ?' 

'Ronald or the bull?' grimly inquired 
the Earl. * The brute has a bullet in his 
neck ; I should not think he is worth much 
now. However, it was all your fault; you 
insisted on crossing the park. Perhaps 
70U would like to return that way ? If 
30, I am ready.' 

* I know it was my fiiult, and that is 
why I am so sorry. But, Reginald, you 
saved my life, and I have never thanked 
you.' 

* Oh, nonsense !' said Lord Darell hastily. 
'I suppose I saved my own also. But, 
Queenie, if you do feel at all obliged to me, 
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you can easily repay me. Do not make 
any further fuss about my receiving Mr. 
and Miss Fortescue at Heron. Will you 
promise me this, like a good child ? In- 
deed, it would be very awkward if you 
compelled me to put them off.' 

* I shall say no more on the subject. 
You must do as you like/ quickly returned 
the girl. *I did not know you were so 
very anxious about it, or I would never 
have said one word on the subject. Shall 
we go back to the Abbey ? Ronald ought 
to be told about his bull. It was my fault, 
and I will take all the blame.' 

* Oh, confound the bull !' laughingly re- 
plied Darell. * Queenie, I want you to tell 
Estmere that, after talking to me, you have 
no objection to Miss Fortescue and her 
father visiting Heron. Will you do so ?' 
he continued softly, as with both hands he 
turned his companion's face towards him. 
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* You will to please me — will you not, 
Queen Mab ?' 

* Yes, I will, if you insist upon it/ hesi- 
tatingly replied the girl. * I will tell Ronald 
to-night,' she added. 

* I knew you would,' said the Earl, with a 
smile. * Thank you, Queenia It did seem 
hard that you could not trust me. — My 
point is gained,' he murmured to himself, 
' and bitterly shall Ronald Estmere rue the 
hour when he ventured to dictate to me. — 
Come, my darling,' he went on aloud, ' let 
us get home. Though you do not feel it at 
present, your recent fright must have shaken 
you. Let us get back as quickly as pos- 
sible.' 




CHAPTER IV. 



|R. FORTESCUE, who had aet all 
London raving, was a quiet un- 
ostentatious man of about fifty- 
five or sixty. Had it not been for the 
enormous fortune he had amassed by 
sundry daring and judicious speculations, 
the probability is that he would never have 
been heard o£ But money in the present 
day is even more honoured than genius 
or rank ; and Mr. Fortescue, having been 
brought to England by his daughter, an 
enterprising young lady with a remarkably 
pretty face, found himself cordially reed ved. 
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To do the old stockbroker justice, his 
wealth and the homage paid to it had 
in no way turned his head. He never 
gave himself airs, or pretended to be what 
he was not. Flattery he received for what 
it was worth* For his own part, he would 
have much preferred to stop in his own 
country, amongst his old friends, quietly 

making his millions and allowing society 
to enjoy itself without him. But this 
humdrum method of existence had not 
found favour in the eyes of his only 
daughter and heiress. Cecile Fortescue 
had no intention of allowing herself to 
remain unknown and unheard of. Like 
many Americans, the girl adored rank and 
power ; and though in her own country 
she could have made a very good marriage, 
determined that nothing less than a coronet 
should tempt her to change her name. 
In her ignorance of English society Cecile 
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Fortescue had at first determined to marry 
no one under the rank of a duke. Experi- 
ence, however, had moderated her views. 
Dukes are proverbially rare in England, 
and not always to be had for the asking 
even by American millionaires. Having 
met Lord Darell at one of Lady High- 
worth's receptions, Cecile had been struck 
by his handsome appearance and irresistible 
manner. The Peerage told her that amongst 
Earls he was second to none, and Heron 
Castle she soon foimd out was one of the 
oldest as well as the most magnificent of 
England's many splendid seats. 

Worldly and selfish though she was, a 
closer acquaintance with Lord Darell had 
persuaded her — for a time at any rate — 
that she was deeply in love with him. He 
was so different from the men she had 
been accustomed to meet in her own 
country, and the ill-concealed jealousy 
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of her friend Lady Highworth had only 
made her the more anxious to complete her 
conquest. 

Attracted by her pretty face and winning 
manner, Lord Darell had readily begun a 
flirtation with Cecile. At first he certainly 
meant nothing serious. Queenie was then 
supposed to be heiress of Mostyn ; but on 
the death of her father and the appearance 
of a new claimant to the property, the 
Earl had — with a vigour which Lady High- 
worth styled disgraceful — continued his 
new suit, and being certainly met more 
than half-way, had gained the reputation of 
being the favoured lover of the American 
heiress. 

Mr. Fortescue cared very little what his 
daughter did, so long as she left him in 
peace, being well aware that the young lady 
was perfectly qualified to protect her own 
interests 
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Go to balls, dinners, and receptions he 
would not ; but as Cecile generally attended 
these festivities under the wing of Lady 
Highworth, his attendance was not needed. 
The house he had taken in Belgrave Square 
was always open. Though simple and 
almost jfrugal in his own tastes, the old 
stockbroker loved to provide good fare 
for his guests; his cook was the best 
to be obtained, and his wines were better 
than many brands produced at very great 
houses. The invitation to Heron Castle 
gratified him, and in this he fiiUy agreed 
with his daughter. Architecture was his 
hobby, and he had some taste for art 
generally, so that the chance of being 
allowed free scope to investigate one of 
the most ancient and beautiful of English 
castles filled him with delight. 

Van Dykes, Claudes, Poussins, were all 
plentiful at Heron. The library was 
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supposed to be one of the choicest in the 
kingdom ; and though Mr. Fortescue would 
willingly have dispensed with the honour 
of the entire county being asked to meet 
him, he revelled in the thought of an 
undisturbed fortnight .to be spent amid 
treasures which not his own wealth and 
that of Vanderbilt to boot could ever have 
collected in his own country. 

' My dear Cecile/ he said, entering his 
daughter's little drawing-room, and seating 
himself cautiously in a very small fragile- 
looking chair, 'I have received a note 
from the stationmaster at St. Pancras, and 
a carriage will be kept for us in the 3.15 
train. Lord Darell has telegraphed to say 
that he will send a brougham to meet 
us, and carriages for the servants and 
luggage. I do not know what you feel, 
my dear, but I certainly am rejoiced to 
leave London. These fogs are really 
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atrocious. Has Lord Darell written to 
you, Cecile?' 

' Yes, he wrote yesterday ; I got his 
note this morning,' laughed the beautiful 
American, producing a letter from her 
blotting-book. ' You can read it if you 
like. He sent me three views of Heron 
Castle — here they are. Nice place, is it 
not?* 

' Splendid, really perfectly unique !' ex- 
claimed her father, critically surveying the 
photographs. * That tower I would swear 
is Norman, and that long line of battlement 
must be ' 

* Oh ! I care nothing about architecture,' 
interrupted Miss Fortescue, playing with 
the letter in her hand. * But the place is 
really pretty — ^is it not, father ?' 

* Pretty is not the word,' expostulated 
Mr. Fortescue. * It is grand ! Oh, Cecile, 
what a thing it is to be beautiful! You 
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resemble your poor mother ; and though 
these Britishers are proud of their women, 
you, my child, will make as lovely a 
countess as any of them.' 

* If I become one, I think the thanks, 
if thanks are wanted, will be due to your 
millions, father/ lightly returned his 
daughter. * Money is better than beauty. 
However,' she added complacently, * it is 
just as well to have both. Do you know, 
fiither. Lord Darell is what I believe people 
call very hard up ? Now, I have made up 
my mind to marry him ; and I think, to 
make things certain, that when at Heron 
Castle you might oflfer to advance him 
some money. You have really more than 
you know what to do with.' 

' Of course you know best, Cecile,' replied 
the millionaire doubtfully. * And, as far 
as money goes, I certainly seem to turn 
everything I touch to gold. I cleared 
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nearly a million dollars last month, by 
boldly buying all that Hardmann's paper. 
But Lord Darell might be offended ; he 
is proud, and quite unlike any man I 
have ever had business transactions with. 
Still, you know best, and I will follow 
your advice. What shall I offer to lend 
him?' 

' Oh ! really I don't know — whatever he 
wants,' carelessly returned Cecile. ' Say 
you have some fifty thousand lying idle, 
and offer it to him half jokingly ; you 
understand better than I do about money. 
If Reginald — I mean Lord Darell — does 
not want it he will say so. But from what 
I hear, I believe he is really pressed for 
money — does not know where to turn for a 
thousand pounds.* 

* If he marries you, Cecile,' went on the 
old stockbroker fondly, ' no peer in England 
shall boast of a richer wife. I will clear off" 
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every debt he owes, every encumbrance on 
his property, and give you a million 
sterling as a wedding portion. And when 
I die the whole of my property will be 
yours — ^that is to say, if you love him, my 
child. I remember/ continued the old man 
sorrowfully, ' how I loved your mother. I 
was poor then, and sometimes could not 
find money to pay our house-books. You 
ion't remember her, Cecile ; she died when 
you. were too young to remember her. I 
[lave made millions since, but never with 
the pleasure I felt when I made my first 
thousand dollars, and went home to tell her 
;he news. How pleased she was, and how 
^roud I felt ! We lived then in Boston, in 
I very small house ; and now you, her 
laughter, will perhaps marry one of the 
greatest peers in England! And I — ^well, 
with the exception of Vanderbilt and Gould 
— I am the richest man in America.' 
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* Don't let us talk about those days, 
father,' answered Cecile somewhat sadly. 
* Poor mother, I wish I had known her ! 
But it only makes you low-spirited to 
talk about old times. Suppose you go 
and see what the servants are about ; we 
ought to start in an hour.' 

' I will,' said Mr. Fortescue ; ' and, 
Cecile, have a bottle of '38 port and a 
few biscuits up here in half an hour ; 
your little room is cosier than our great 
dining-room, and I should like a couple 
of glasses before I start. I assure you, 
my child, I look forward to my visit to 
Heron Castle with the greatest delight. I 
shall spend half the day in the library.' 

* I only hope Reginald has not asked 
Lady Highworth,' murmured Cecile For- 
tescue to herself, as she gazed idly into 
the blazing fire. ' I don't like that woman, 
and she seems to have a great influence 
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over Lord Darell. At present I must be 
polite to her ; and besides, she is useful 
to me. But when once I am mistress of 
Heron Castle, I will take good care that 
she is never seen there. I don't think it 
will be difficult to manage Reginald. Of 
course I shall see that all my money is 
settled on myself, and then I can keep 
him in order. How people will stare at 
home, when they hear that I have married 
an English peer! Those Grant girls will 
have fits of jealousy, I should say.' And, 
laughing to herself, Miss Fortescue abruptly 
left the room to join her father. 
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CHAPTER T. 



|HE festivities at Heron Castle liad 
come to an end. For over three 
weeks Lord Darell had enter- 
tained not only the entire county, but also, 
as the Court Journal described it, ' a large 
party of the elite of English society.' Never 
even in its palmiest days had Heron Castle 
seen such wholesale and splendid hospitality. 
Where the money came from seemed a_ 
mystery to all who were acquainted with 
the limited resources of the present Earl. 
But as the Castle Was comfortable, the 
shooting highly preserved, and the com- 
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pany and cuisine undeniable, no one was 
much disturbed about it. Lord Darell was 
known to be a man with a hundred re- 
sources, his cleverness had pulled him 
through many a financial crisis which 
would have ruined others, and though his 
neighbours and friends might wonder how 
he managed, none cared to expose their 
ignorance by speaking out. After all, what 
did it matter to them? If Lord Darell 
lost over a thousand pounds at baccarat in 
his own house, that thousand was paid. If 
he chose to give an impromptu dance, his 
halls and corridors were filled as if by 
magic with almost priceless flowers. His 
retinue of servants was more than princely. 
His stables were full, and his invited guests 
all enjoyment. What more could the most 
fastidious have desired ?, 

Heron Castle, however, was now almost 
empty, Mr. and Miss Fortescue alone re* 
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maining out of the brilliant crowd who 
had for three weeks enlivened its old 
walls. 

Having nowhere especially to go to, the 
American stockbroker had willingly com- 
plied with his daughter's wish to remain; 
though by no means a grasping man, yet the 
fifty thousand pounds he had offered to 
Lord Darell, and which sum the Earl had 
accepted, gave him some uneasiness. Since 
the loan the Earl had seemed less attentive 
to his daughter than before. Their visit 
was &st drawing to a close, and as yet 
Lord Darell had not compromised himself 
by one word. 

. The fact was that Lord Darell had not 
the smallest idea of hastening matters. He 
fully intended to wait until after the deci- 
sion of the Derby, Should Queen Mab 
win, he would once more be a free man — 
the stake he stood to win was immense. 
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But if his filly was beaten, it behoved him 
to have something to fall back upon, and at 
present he certainly saw nothing better 
than the American heiress. He therefore 
willingly consented to take a house with 
Mr. Fortescue for the Epsom week, at the 
same time leaving the choice of the party 
entirely to Cecile. 

' 1 certainly will not include Lady High- 
worth,' remarked the young lady emphati- 
cally, as she concocted a list with her 
father's nominal aid, ' I don't like her. 
She is a bad lot. American society would 
not tolerate her, whatever English society 
may do.' 

' I think you are rather hasty, Cecile,' 
replied Mr. Fortescue. ' And I do not see 
much ground for your sanguine anticipa- 
tions with regard to Lord Darell. When 
Lady Highworth was here, he seemed to be 
perpetually in her company. We leave 
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to-morrow, and as yet nothing has come of 
your ' 

' If you will leave it to me all will be 
right/ hastily interrupted Miss Fortescue. 
' Reginald is in a difficulty as regards that 
Miss Mostyn — ^you remember the pretty 
girl we saw at the meet? But he cannot 
and will not marry her, not even if his filly 
should win the Derby. I know that he 
is most dreadfully hampered. And now, 
father, you can return to your favourite 
haunt, the library. Lord Darell has pro- 
mised to take me for a drive to Mostyn 
Hall. I believe it is a lovely place. Sir 
Ronald Estmere bought it; but no one 
lives there. Reginald did not seem very 
keen about going, but. as I have never seen 
the place, and made a point of it, he natu- 
rally gave in.' 

'Will it not be extremely awkward 
should you meet Miss Mostyn there?* 
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asked Mr. Fortescue hesitatingly. * Awk- 
ward, I mean, for Lord Darell ? I have 
heard that he was engaged to her at one 
time.' 

' I think it would be rather fun to see 
the meeting !' lightly laughed the beautifiil 
American. * I am sure I should enjoy it ! 
I have never seen Eeginald what one may 
call " taken aback ;" but I think even his 
polished manners would be tried, especially 
if Sir Eonald were also present. It really 
would be as good as a play.' 

'Well, I do not know,' said her father 
somewhat disapprovingly. * At any rate, 
I should not care to be present. But please 
yourself, Cecile ; and if you do not wish to 
keep Lord Darell waiting, you had better 
get your things on.' 

' He can wait well enough,' answered the 
girl, as she moved slowly away to put on 
her hat and furs. ' It does him good not 
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always to have everything ready the moment 
he wants it/ 

*Do you really much care to go to 
Mostyn, Cecile ?' asked Lord Darell, as, 
after placing his companion in his mail 
phaeton, he climbed up by her side and 
sent his pair of steel-greys down the 
southern drive of the Castle. * The place 
is empty; there is no one living there. 
But Queenie — I mean Miss Mostyn — ^may 
have ridden over, as she often does, and 
it would look like trespassing; especi- 

ally -' 

* Of course I want to go !' laughed the 
girl. ' Trespassing ? What nonsense ! I 
thought you were great friends. Besides, 
the place is Sir Eonald's, is it not? and 
there can be no objection to your showing* 
me one of the finest seats in the county, 
which is unoccupied, and where nobody 
lives. Why should we not go T 
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' If you have set your heart upon it, it 
must be done/ returned the Earl, with some 
annoyance. 'Will you and your father 
run down next week to Newmarket, Cecile, 
and see Queen Mab gallop ? You said 
you had never been over a racing stable ; if 
you have nothing better to do you might 
as well come. We can put up at the 
White Hart, for gallops are done early.' 

* I should like it of all things,' promptly 
replied Miss Fortescue. * I have never 
seen an English racing stable ; but we have 
some good ones in America. What a 
lovely view of Heron Castle there is from 
here !' she continued, half turning round 
to look back on the huge grey pile 
towering high above the surrounding 
Woods. 'Is Heron as fine as Chats worth, 
Lord Darell r 

* Chatsworth !' indignantly repeated the 
Earl J ' certainly it is. The gardens, perhaps^ 
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are not so extensive or so well k^pt up — 
I have no money to make them so — but 
the Castle is unique in England ; perhaps 
you have finer in America ?' he added, not 
very courteously. 

' Well, no, we have not,' replied the other, 
with a laugh. ' I suppose we could build 
them, but they would be new. Our trees 
are finer than yours, though. How much 
would it take to build a place like Windsor 
Castle, Lord Darell ?' 

' Windsor Castle?' repeated the astonished 
Earl. '1 don't know. I don't .believe 
such a pile could be erected now.' 

* Oh yes, it could !' asserted Miss For- 
tescue obstinately. ^ Building only costs 
money ; would two millions do it ?' 

'Perhaps — I cannot say,' returned her 
companion. ' On second thoughts I should 
think not. But I don't exactly see the 
drift of the question. Windsor Castle could 
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not be improved: now, to make Heron 
perfect, there ought to be a western terrace 
and four towers thrown out in Norman 
style. My grandfather thought of it ; the 
estimate, I believe, was nearer four hundred 
thousand than three/ 

*And your grandfather had the sense 
not to attempt it, I suppose,' laughingly 
commented the girl. * Heron, I think, needs 
very little improvement. A new flag, 
perhaps ; yours is fearfully tattered. I have 
never been up to the top tower. How big 
is your flag ?' 

* I don't know ; I really never measured 
it,' replied the Earl, amused at her rapid 
and various questions. ' Those are the 
Mostyn woods. If you want to see the 
place we will leave the phaeton at the 
home farm and walk up the western 
approach. It really is a lovely afternoon, 
more like May than March. Do you mind 
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walking ? The chase is well worth seeing, 
and we cannot drive there.' 

*I prefer to walk; and the woods and 
chase look glorious jfrom here/ said Miss 
Fortescue, as, pulling up opposite the home 
farm, Lord Darell ordered his groom to 
keep the greys moving about. * Those 
woods seem yellow with primroses already. 
Do you think I might pick some ? Look 
at the violets, too ! There are not a 
hundredth part so many at Heron.' 

' I should have supposed there were any 
amount,' answered Lord Darell somewhat 
irritably, annoyed at seeing his companion 
gather bunches of primroses and violets, 
which he knew Queen Mab never allowed 
to be touched. ' Those will all be dead 
before we get home. Don't you think 
we had better walk on ? that is, if you 
wish to see the Hall. There is a lovely 
view from the western terrace.' 



I 
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' Well then, let us get there as soon 
as possible. You may carry these flowers 
if you like ;' and before Lord Darell could 
offer the smallest remonstrance, he found 
himself encumbered with a huge bouquet 
of primroses and violets. 

' A nice position !' he muttered, as he 
walked at his companion's side. * Fancy 
me carrying a bushel of flowers ! If I met 
Estmere I should look like a fool. Serve 
me right, however ; I had no business to 
come here. I would give a hundred pounds 
to be safe back at Heron.' 

' Well, that terrace is beautiful !' exclaimed 
Miss Fortescue, when, on leaving the chase, 
thickly planted with old oaks, the Hall 
came in full view. ' What a grand old 
place ! My father would go mad over 
those windows. Who are these people 
coming towards us T she suddenly inquired, 
drawing Lord Darell's attention to two 
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slowly approaching figures. 'I thought 
you said these grounds were private. Are 
they tourists ?' 

* Tourists in March !' exclaimed the 
young Earl sharply — *not likely ! They 
are Miss Mostyn and Sir Ronald Estmere- 
You do not know Estnaere?' he added, 
with assumed carelessness. * I will introduce 
him to you.' 

* Charmed, I am sure,' replied Miss 
Fortescue. *I have seen him in London. 
I think he has a splendid face ! I thought 
Miss Mostyn was considered a beauty,' she 
added in a lower tone; *but she looks as 
pale as a ghost.' 

* I hope, Estmere, you do not consider us 
trespassers ?' coolly began Lord Darell, 
when the introductions were over. * The 
fact is. Miss Fortescue leaves this part of 
England to-morrow, and wished very much 
to see Mostyn Hall. I would have sent to 
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lEstmere Abbey and asked your permission, 
l)ut I was sure you would not object/ 

* Certainly not/ politely returned the 
!Baronet, though in reality he marvelled at 
■the Earl's assurance. * If you wish to see 
the park and woods to advantage, Miss 
Tortescue, you should see them from the 
top of the house. Are you equal to the 
climb ? Miss Mostyn, I know, thinks 
nothing of it' 

' I should love it of all things,' returned 
the beautiful American ; * that is, if it will 
not be giving you too much trouble ? 
Lord Darell hates climbing, so he can stay 
on the terrace here and smoke a cigarette. 
You will take care of those flowers, will 
you not. Lord Darell ?' she continued 
teasingly. * You are really crushing them 
terribly !' 

' Are you not coming, Queenie ?' asked 
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Sir Ronald, halting abruptly on the terrace. 
' You used not to mind the climb T 

* No ; I shall stay here/ replied Queen 
Mab somewhat coldly. * I am rather tired, 
and a ridmg-habit is not a suitable dress to 
climb in. Take Miss Fortescue to the top 
of the Hall, Ronald ; Lord Darell and I 
will wait for you here.' 

And Sir Ronald Estmere, though he bit 
his lip till the blood came, turned to do her 
bidding without another word. 

* At last, Queenie, I have you once more 
to myself/ began Lord Darell in a low, 
eager tone, when the others had entered the 
house. ' My darling, you do not know 
how I have longed for you ! How I have 
yearned once more to hear your voice ! I 
never thought to meet you here. What 
lucky chance has brought us again to- 
gether ?' 

' 111 -fate, I should imagine,' replied Queen 
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Mab, in so constrained a voice that the Earl 
looked at her in astonishment. ' So you 
still pretend to love me?' she said scorn- 
fully. ' Yes, I repeat, pretend^ for that is 
all. For three weeks you have been at 
Heron, and never have you even written me 
a line. How could you bring Miss Fortescue 
here — to my old home ? You say you are 
fond of me, and yet she orders you about 
like her slave ! Look at those flowers in 
your hands ; do you think I can patiently 
see you carrying the Mostyn violets for 
her — the flowers I keep for my father's 
grave ! Why can you not leave me alone ? 
What harm have I done you that you should 
make my life wretched ? I only wish you 
to leave me in peace — surely that is not 
much to ask.' 

' The others return directly, therefore we 
have no time for mutual recriminations,' 

returned Lord Darell. * You, Queenie, 
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have no more right to be jealous than I 
have. Why should I not be jealous of 
Estmere ? He is always at your side. 
Trust me, Queenie, at least until after the 
Derby. If Queen Mab wins I shall be once 
more free — free to claim you as my wife, 
and make you, certainly not so rich as you 
would be if you married Estmere, but rich 
enough, I trust, for happiness. What more 
can I say ?' 

* Everything I' answered the girl tear- 
fully. ^ I do not care for riches. How do 
you know that Queen Mab will win the 
Derby ? and if she does not, what then ? 
You will be simply a pauper. Why not 
retrench at once? Sell your stud, curtail 
your fearful expenditure, and stop your 
commission ? Ronald is as good a judge 
of racing as yourself, and he says Green 
Ray will beat Queen Mab over th^ Epsom 
course. If you love me as you say you do. 
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Keginald, give up this wild game of chance 
while there is yet time.' 

' Estmere is a better judge than I gave 
him credit for/ replied Lord Darell sarcas- 
tically ; ' Green Kay is the only colt or 
filly which will extend Queen Mab. I wrote 
to his owner this morning, offering him his 
own price. With Queen Mab and the colt 
in my stable, the Derby is in my pocket.' 

' If you only wrote this morning you are 
rather late. Konald telegraphed yesterday, 
and asked his price. The answer was six 
thousand pounds and half the stake if he 
won. Konald replied that at that price 
Green Kay was his.' 

For a moment Lord Darell's bronzed face 
grew white with rage. Then with a strong 
effort he resumed : 

' So Konald has again been beforehand 
with me ? one more kindness which I will 
take care to repay ! So be it, Queenie. 
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Green Ray is his, but Queen Mab is mine. 
I never was afraid to stand a great stake, 
and I will lay Ronald Estmere ten thousand 
even that my filly beats his colt/ 

* Ronald would be too noble to take it/ 
angrily retorted Queenie. * Reginald, you 
must be mad! What is ten thousand to 
Ronald ? Not a fifth of his rent-roll, while 
it is more than double of what is left of 
yours. Take my advice, and stop in time ; 
I shall not love you less because you are 
poor ! Reginald, do listen to me !' 

*I will not ! you ask impossibilities. But, 
Queenie, will you wait for me until after 
the Derby? — it is only two months off. 
For your sake I will back my filly for an 
amount that will completely free me. If 
she wins, you will be my wife ; if not ' 

' If not — what then ?' interrupted the 
girl, in a hard cold voice. 

*Then,' said the Earl, with a dubious. 
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smile, * I shall make a virtue of necessity — • 
I shall marry Miss Fortescue. I never will 
submit to the disgrace and misery of 
hopeless poverty; nor drag you, Queenie, 
into such an intolerable position.' 

' Then I have no more to say,' answered 
Queenie, in accents of hopeless dejection. 
' What can I say ? I am very young and 
inexperienced — whether Queen Mab. wins 
or not, I should be more than content to 
be your wife. How is it that I love you 
so entirely, Reginald ? You are not one 
half so good or noble as Ronald !' 

* And if I have your love, I do not wish 
to be so, Queenie,' replied Lord Darell, in 
a triumphant tone. ' Enough, I have your 
promise ! Here come the others ; how 
savage Estmere looks ! Miss Fortescue, 
with all her beauty, evidently has not 
fascinated him J 




CHAPTER VI. 



3T was about the end of April; 
nearly a month after the scene 
depicted in the last chapter. A 
bright, warm April day it was too, or at 
least promised to be, for it was hardly 
seven o'clock, and a slight mist, which the 
rising sun had not yet dispelled, hung over 
the little town of Newmarket. 

Well though Queen Mab bad wintered, 
opinions at the headquarters of the racing 
world differed widely as to her real merits. 
Many good judges opined that the crack 
two-year-old of last season bad not grown 
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or filled out as she should have done. 
Others declared her * perfection !' A trifle 
small, perhaps, but with quarters good 
enough to send her like a cricket-ball up 
the Cambridgeshu-e incline, and shoulders 
admirably adapted for the trying descent 
of the Derby course. But the reckless way 
in which the filly had been backed made 
many good judges shake their heads and 
shrug their shoulders. The ring were not 
going to allow themselves to be hit. Blue 
Gown's Derby was yet fresh in most minds. 
Lady Elizabeth had been backed much in 
the same fashion, with the result that she 
had finished literally last but one, many 
finishing in front of her, to whom, in her 
two-year-old days, she could have given 
three stone. 

This warm April morning was, however, 
to decide a great deal. It was no secret 
that Queen Mab was to be roughed up with 
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some of the best horses in Newmarket. 
What the weights were to be, not even the 
most audacious tout presumed to say, but 
all agreed that should the filly please her 
trainer, unless Green Ray had improved 
wonderfully, the Blue Ribbon was as good 
as over. 

That a real trial was contemplated, none 
believed. It would have been suicidal. 
The ground was hard, and Queen Mab 
certainly not so forward in condition as 
she would be some three weeks later. 
Still, the spin over a mile, with seven 
others, amongst whom was the winner of 
last year's Ascot and Goodwood Cups, was 
a fair gallop, and would go far to prove 
whether or not the three-year-old retained 
her two-year-old form. 

Behind the ditch, on the July course, the 
trial was to be run j and thither Mr. 
Dawson, accompanied by Lord Darell and 
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Mr. and Miss Fortescue — riding somewhat 
wide of the sheeted and hooded string — 
bent their way. 

' Your lordship has the weights ? in- 
quired the great trainer, as, arriving upon 
the ground, he gave the order to strip the 
entire lot. * Of course, my lord. Sky-pilot 
is our trial nag. I know the horse is fit, 
and if the filly beats him you need not 
notice the rest ; he is as good at one mile 
as at two and a half I have told Wood 
not to take the last. pound out of the filly — 
it is needless ; but Sky-pilot, should she keep 
with him, will be ridden out. Mr. Turnor 
will start them ; we will remain here.' 

*Very well,' curtly returned the young 
Earl. ' Look at the filly, Cecile,' he said 
with a smile. * A beauty, is she not ?' 

* Well, I like that chestnut better,' 
replied Miss Fortescue candidly. * For 
looks, he is very far beyond the filly.' 
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^ A peacocky brute, very speedy over 
five furlongs. Queen Mab would give him 
twenty-one pounds over a mile,' answered 
Lord Darell laughingly. ' Small though 
she is, the mare could carry Starlight. 
Look at her back and quarters 1 I never 
saw better. I'm shot if I could pick a flaw 
in her — and as quiet as a sheep ! No 
amount of false starts would ever flurry 
Queen Mab.' 

* Still,' interposed Mr. Fortescue, who 
until now had remained a silent spectator, 
* it was foolish to allow Green Ray to go 
into Sir Ronald Estmere's stable. I myself 
know nothing of racing ; but it certainly 
seems to me that when Green Ray was 
for sale, you should have secured him. 
Money was no object,' he went on 
pompously. * I would have bought the 
colt, and then we should have had a 
dangerous flyer out of our path.' 
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* How very popular you would become 
on the turf!' drily returned Lord Darell. 
' They are off,' he went on quietly. Sky- 
pilot is leading. What is the matter with 
Queen Mab, Dawson ? She is literally last.' 

' She never will start quickly, my lord/ 
answered the trainer ; ' but once fairly on 
her legs she goes a great pace. See, she 
has run into fourth place already. The 
Ranger is making the running, and as 
hot as he can, too ; please to watch the 
filly only, my lord — ^the real issue lies 
between her and Sky-pilot.' 

* So it seems,' muttered Lord Darell, 
closing his glasses and watching the 
approaching field. ' I never saw such a 
tail, and Queen Mab is level with the 
old horse's girths now.' 

Three furlongs from home the issue 
indeed lay only between the Cup horse 
and his crack three-year-old stable com- 
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panion. But Wood, though resolutely 
driving his mount, rode without spurs, 
and as yet had never raised his whip- 
hand. Sky-pilot, ridden by a stable-boy, 
now came along in earnest ; but do what 
he could the filly's head still lay level 
with his quarters, and instead of falling 
away seemed to go stronger at every 
stride. 

* She can stay ; I knew she could gallop !* 
exclaimed Lord Darell excitedly, as Sky- 
pilot coming along at his best speed failed 
to diminish the gap ; * and the filly is going 
the best of the two. I am not a bad 
judge of racing, and in my opinion Queen 
Mab has the old horse settled. What do 
you say, Dawson 7 

^ I never knew Sky-pilot at reasonable 
weights settled yet,' replied the trainer 
gravely. ' He is an idle horse, but will 
come and come again. See, he is leading 
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quite a length now, my lord ; but the filly 
is going very strong.' 

* Good heavens !' ejaculated the Earl, 
as, three hundred yards from home, Wood 
called upon his mount in earnest. ' Why, 
Queen Mab walks inl Wins by two 
lengths, I should say.' 

* I give it half a length,' answered Mr. 
Dawson, as under severe punishment Sky- 
pilot made his last eflfbrt; *but a very 
clever half-length. When Wood called 
upon her the filly came right away. I do 
not believe another seven pounds would 
have altered the race.' 

'It makes her good enough to win 
ten Derbies out of eleven,' said Lord Darell, 
passing his hand affectionately over his 
favourite's soiled, dank quarters. ^ She 
ran game, did she not, Wood?' he con- 
tinued, as that jockey silently handed his 
weighted cloth to the trainer. 
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^ She began very bad, my lord,' frankly 
returned the jockey. * She never seemed 
to get on her legs for over two hundred 
yards ; but the mare has a great stride, 
and was going stronger every yard she 
covered. About her gameness I cannot 
say. I never fairly extended her.' 

* What were the weights ?' asked Mr. 
Fortescue, glancing with the eye of a 
thorough judge of a horse at the still 
heaving flanks of the crack three-year-old 
filly. ' Did Sky-pilot give your horse a 
stone, Lord Darell ?' 

' That is, and will remain, a secret 
between myself and Dawson,' coolly replied 
the Earl. ' My mare pleased me, Mr. 
Fortescue, and I do not regret my outlay on 
her. Green Ray may beat us, but he 
must have improved even more than Queen 
Mab has, to do so.' 

*I shall certainly write and ask Sir 
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Ronald to sell me Green Ray,' went on 
the stockbroker. *I know nothing about 
horses, but you all seem to consider he will 
be a thorn in your side, and I therefore 
think both should be in the same stable. I 
will write to-night.' 

^Estmere would not sell Green Ray 
though you offered him twenty thousand 
pounds,' asserted Lord Darell conclusively. 
' Why should he ? He is in no want of 
money. I should advise you not to write 
to him. Cecile,' he added more pleasantly, 
' you must be tired. The team will return 
to Newmarket now — suppose we gallop on 
in front of them? We can easily change 
and have breakfast, and catch the twelve 
o'clock train up.' 

' Willingly,' said Miss Fortescue, gather- 
ing up her reins. ' This air is really 
delicious, and the word breakfast has made 
me ravenous.' 
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CHAPTER YII. 



3T -was nearly the end of May — 
hardly a week from the Derby 
Day. The sun shone with 
almost tropical heat, and the fair woods 
and green glades of Estmere looked their 
best. From the old muUioned windows 
of the Abbey, the park, with its forest 
glades, was beyond description beautiful 
— the many shades of colour on copper- 
beech, oak, and Scottish fir, making an 
admirable contrast. Not a twig was stirred 
by the slight breeze which barely ruffled 
the yellow-tinted lake, and the whole scene 
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looked as though it had never been trodden 
by the restless foot of man. 

But though this vision of quiet and rest 
lay before the eyes of Sir Ronald Estmere 
as he gazed from his study-windows, his 
mind and temper were entirely out of 
tarmony with the calm of nature. 

' Impertinent beggar !' he muttered an- 
grily, as he threw down a letter he had 
just received. * Why should this Mr. For- 
"tescue, whom I do not even know, presume 
to offer me my own price for Green Ray! 
IBadly though I have always thought of 
3)arell, I could not have imagined he would 
sanction such insolence as this. He ought 
"to have known better. Does this American 
stockbroker fancy he can buy anything he 
takes a fancy to with his gold ? What does 
lie want the colt for ? I suppose to get rid 
of an awkward customer which might defeat 
lis son-in-law that is to be. Not a bad 
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investment, seeing that Darell stands to 
win some two hundred thousand pounds 
upon his own mare ! With Green Ray in 
the race Queen Mab has no chance. The 
colt is as much her superior as Doncaster 
always was to Marie Stuart.' 

* Miss Mostyn wishes to know if you are 
going round the stables, Sir Ronald/ said 
the valet, entering his master's study. 

* I suppose I may come in, Ronald ?' 
asked Queenie, walking quickly into the 
room, sacred to everyone else in the house, 
without waiting for a reply. 

Queenie always considered that with 
anything belonging to Ronald she could 
do exactly what she pleased. 

* You know you may always come in. 
Queen Mab,' said Sir Ronald pleasantly. 
' But I wish,' he continued in quite a 
different tone, * that I could find out which 
housemaid has been dusting my table. I 
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know one of them has, for it was covered 
with cigar-ashes last night, and now there 
are none. All my papers have been moved, 
and I positively cannot lay my hand on my 
cheque-book.' 

'Well, it was not a housemaid at all/ 
answered the girl, smiling provokingly. 
* Those poor things know better than to 
come in here. I believe they think there 
are spring-guns or other fearful weapons 
lying in wait for their destruction. It was 
I, Ronald ! I came in here early, and your 
<Jesk and table were simply in chaos. I 
dusted everything, and put your papers 
into the proper drawers, and your cheque- 
book in that pigeon-hole.' 

* My dear Queenie ! It was very good of 
you, though it is a thankless task to put 
a man's papers in order-there is nothing 
he objects to so much. But of course you 
are privileged. I want my cheque-book, 
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because I promised to send a subscription 
to this New Infirmary. What ought I to 
give, Queenie?' 

* I'm sure I don't know — ^why ask me ? 
You look very gloomy, Konald ; what is 
the matter with you ?' 

* Nothing — I mean a great deal/ answered 
the Baronet hastily. * Read that letter/ he 
continued, tossing Mr. Fortescue's ill-judged 
epistle across the table. 'I suppose the 
American knows no better, but it is un- 
bearably annoying. What have I ever 
done, that Darell and his precious father- 
in-law that is to be should take me for a 
horse-dealer ?' 

* Lord Darell had nothing to do with 
that letter,' said Miss Mostyn scornfully, 
after reading it and placing it on the desk 
before her. ' However much you may hate 
Lord Darell, you must know he could not 
have dictated such an insulting proposal.' 
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* Who said that I hated Darell ?' replied 
Sir Konald indignantly. ' I hate nobody ; 
I despise Darell, and he knows it. If you 
had a particle of pride you would despise 
him too ; for while he says he loves you, 
he never leaves Miss Fortescue.' 

'Poor fellow — ^it is not from his own 
choice,' softly replied the girl, though the 
blood rushed to her face. ' Ronald, you 
know I will not hear Lord Darell abused. 
Are you coming to the stables ?' 

'I believe you would be glad if some 
accident were to happen to Green Ray,' 
answered Sir Ronald, almost roughly, as 
he took his hat. ' I really think you would 
rather Queen Mab won the Derby than 
my colt.' 

' What makes you so fearfully ill- 
tempered with me, Ronald ?' asked Queenie 
gently. ' What have I done to vex you ?' 

* The whole affair is enough to provoke 
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a saint !' he replied. ' Darell has not the 
smallest intention of marrying you, and 

yet you allow him ' 

' Ronald, I cannot allow you to talk in 
this imbearable way ; why cannot you be 
as nice as you generally are ? Do you wish 
me to tell a deliberate falsehood, and say 
that I like you as well as I do Lord Darell ? 
I cannot change my nature ; but this, if 
you desire it, I faithfully promise — ^if in a 
fortnight's time Lord Darell has not claimed 
the fulfilment of our engagement, I will 
marry you. I like you very much,' she 
added shyly. 'Have I not good reason 
to like you better than anyone else in the 
world ? and I dare say, in time, I shall love 
you as much as even you deserve. At any 
rate, I promise to make you a good wife. 
I think you know me well enough to be 
sure of that. Will this satisfy you, 
Ronald ?' 
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^ I hardly know how to answer you/ 
replied Estmere, looking wistfully into the 
large eyes raised to his. ' Virtually, what 
^ou mean me to understand is, that should 
<iueen Mab win the Derby, and Lord Darell 
''win nearly three hundred thousand pounds, 
if he then wishes you to be his wife, I am 
"to think no more of you — ^is that so, 
<iueenie ?' 

* Yes,' replied the girl, in a low voice. 
• Don't be angry, Ronald. What can I tell 

^ou but the truth ?' 

* If, however,' he went on, ' Darell does 

^aiot win the Derby, but finds himself so 

oiearly ruined that his sole resource is in 

1A.V. Fortescue's millions, then, Queenie, I 

onay make you my wife — in fact, buy you. 

Is that so 7 

* No,' cried the girl indignantly, the 
crimson colour rushing to her cheeks. * I 
w^ould not marry anyone for whom I had 
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no aflfection. I have always cared for you ; 
otherwise, had you ten times the millions 
of Mr. Fortescue, I would not marry you. 
What I mean is this : if Reginald, rich or 
poor, wishes to marry me, I must keep my 
word pledged to him ; but if, in a fort- 
night's time, he sets me free, I wiU marry 
you, if you are sure that I can make you 
happy. I am very young, only seventeen ; 
and I am sure, in time, that I must love 
you, if you continue as kind to me as you 
have always been. I repeat, I cannot say 
that I love you as I do Lord DarelL I 
know not why, but it is true — and you 
would not have me tell you a lie !' 

^ A lie ! No, certainly not,' said Sir 
Ronald, with bitter emphasis. * In fact, I 
suppose I ought to thank you for your 
candour. Most women would never have 
hesitated about accepting nearly seventy 
thousand a year, and pretending as much 
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love as might be required of them into the 
bargain ! But, Queenie, you must forgive 
me for saying that I cannot accept you on 
such terms. You may remember that we 
went over all this ground once before, with 
precisely the same result. My feelings are 
not changed in any way. I would gladly 
marry you to-morrow, if you cared for 
me alone — I could trust to time to make 
you love me. But as to my consenting to 
marry a woman whom Lord Darell may 
or may not claim, that, indeed, is beyond 
my powers of endurance ! Who is Lord 
Darell, that I should so stoop to him ? 
There is no rou6, blackguard, or card- 
sharper that I would not more willingly 
recognise as a rival ! If Darell knew that 
Mostyn still belonged to you, do you sup- 
pose he would hesitate to make you his 
wife ? Yet probably he would, because 
common report gives Miss Fortescue a 
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million of money, and I believe Darell 
would sell his soul for forty thousand a 
year/ 

'It is useless to renew these disputes, 
Ronald/ replied the girl sadly ; I cannot 
help what I feel. I know Reginald to be 
very far from perfect, but I love him. 
What more can I say ? I have great af- 
fection and respect for you. I have always 
admitted that you are in all things his 
superior. Ib not that enough, Ronald ?' 
she continued imploringly. * Don't be so 
unkind to me — I cannot bear you to be 
angry with me.' 

^ I will not betray it again,' returned Sir 
Ronald more calmly. ' Let us leave this 
subject, for we shall never agree upon it. 
Green Ray will convince you more than 
any arguments of mine. None know save 
myself how much he has improved ; Queen 
Mab's trial, good as it was, and I know all 
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the particulars, was not good enough to beat 
the best three-year-old that ever was plated/ 

' You will answer Mr. Fortescue politely, 
inll you not ?' asked Queenie ; ' because 
otherwise Reginald may think ' 

' He may think what he likes/ interrupted 
Sir Ronald coldly. ' This is my answer ; 
you can read it if you like/ 

* Sir Ronald Estmere, in reply to Mr. 
Fortescue' s letter, begs to state that his colt 
Green Ray is not for sale. 

* Estmere Abbey, Tuesday.* 

I 

* I suppose that must do, though it seems 
a little short and hasty. Remember, Ronald, 
he is only an American stockbroker. K 
you wrote him a more polite letter it would 
do you no harm, nor Green Ray either.' 

* I neither know Mr. Fortescue nor wish 
to know him,' briefly returned the Baronet. 
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* His letter would have justified a much 
more severe rebuke. I might be a trainer, 
from the tone in which he writes to me. 
I very much dislike him and all connected 
with him, and consider his having written 
to me at all a gross piece of presumption.' 

' Well, after all, it is no affair of mine. 
Ronald, are you coming out with me ? I 
promised to drive nurse to Mostyn and 
lunch there — ^will you come too ? I ordered 
the greys Lord Darell gave me.' 

'And which I paid for,' grimly replied 
Sir Ronald. ' I will come if you wish it, 
Queen Mab, but you cannot drive your 
greys. The mare is lame, and I have 
ordered her to be put in physic and 
blistered. You can drive any horses of 
mine — perhaps the chestnuts are the best — 
for my mother may want to go out, and 
she likes the bays, as they are quiet. By 
the way, Queenie, do you know what your 
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nurse wishes to see me about ? Two days 
ago she asked to see me, and began some 
rambling story about Lord Darell. I 
stopped her at once, for I never listen to 
servants' gossip ' 

' Poor old nurse !' laughed the girl. ' She 
is so fond of me that I cannot be angry 
with her. But she is nearly rabid if Lord 
Darell's name is mentioned. I am glad you 
did not listen to her, Konald. Since I was 
a little child, she has always told me the 
most fearful tales of Heron Castle and of 
all the Darell family. I think she— — ' 

' A telegram, Sir Ronald,' here inter- 
rupted a footman. * The message was sent 
out on horseback, as the postmaster said it 
was urgent. Any reply, Sir Ronald ?' 

*Nonfe,' said his master, reading and 
re-reading the telegram with an astonished 
air. * Tell Giles to have my things for a 
week packed in ten minutes. Send round 
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to the stables, and order my mail phaeton 
at once. I must catch the 12.35 tram.' 

' What is the matter, Ronald ?' asked 
Queenie. ' No bad news, is there ?' 

* You can read the telegram,' he replied 
coldly. ' I cannot exactly make out what 
has happened.' 



From 



M, FORSTER, 

Newmarket 



'To 

Sm E. EsTMERE, Bart., 
Estmere Abbey, 

Blankshire. 



*An attempt was made to injure Green Eay on 
his return from exercise. Colt not much damaged. 
Will you come at once ? I wish particularly for your 
presence.' 

* Konald!' whispered the girl, in a voice 
so sad and awestruck that he scarcely 
recognised it as hers, 'you do not think 
Reginald had any hand in this ? Tell me, 
Ronald, that you do not suspect him !' 

'I suspect nobody, Queenie,' he said 
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more kindly. 'It would be wrong to do 
so before I know better what has really 
occurred. I will write and let you know 
all from Newmarket. Tell my mother I 
was called away suddenly ; but do not 
explain the circumstances. Will you drive 
me to the station ? We can talk over it as 
we go.' 

' I will do so gladly/ she answered in a 
tone of relief. * You really do not suspect 
Reginald, do you ?' 

' No, I do not/ he replied emphatically. 
' I do not like him ; but I cannot believe 
he would lend himself to such an infamous 
transaction. Besides, the offence is so 
glaring and so open. As yet, however, 
I know not what to think.' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



I MORE daring, barefaced attempt 
I never recollect, Sir Ronald,' 
said Mr. Forster, the private 
trainer of Sir Ronald's 8roall though select 
stud at Newmarket, when seated beside 
his employer in an open fly, he poured 
forth his long-repressed wrath. 'Little 
Paddy — ^you know him, Sir Ronald ? the 
boy who came to us from the Curragh — 
well, he told me that a big gentlemanly 
looking man came up to him in the street 
some four days ago, and asked him several 
questions ; among others, as to what parj. 
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of the heath Green Kay generally went 
on. To do the boy justice he told of 
this at the time, but I took no manner 
of notice of it. Touts will see the horses 
do their work — ^you cannot hinder them.' 

* Who was riding Green Ray then 7 
impatiently asked the young Baronet — ^ I 
mean when the injury was attempted ? 
And how was it that you were not closer 
up ? Did you see nothing of the man ?' 

a was riding on my hack behind the 
string, Sir Ronald. Trincotrin had cast 
a plate, and I was cautioning the boy 
to walk him home slowly.. Evans was 
riding Green Ray; he will be able to 
tell you more than I can. From what 
r can gather, the man was of a slight 
build ; he made one cut with a heavy stick 
at the horse's near fore-leg; the colt swerved, 
and providentially the blow caught him 
above the knee and only just broke the 
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skin. Evans cut at him with his whip, 
and says he hit him sharply over the 
face ; but the whole affair was over in 
five seconds. I could not follow him on 
my hack, he seemed admirably mounted ; 
and besides, I was so taken aback I knew 
not what to do.' 

*No, of course not,' said the young 
Baronet kindly, as he noticed the angry 
disconcerted look of his trainer. ' It was 
no fault of yours, Forster. I should like 
to see Evans at once ; if he hit the man 
sharply over the face with a cutting whip 
he has probably marked him. I shall offer 
a reward of five hundred pounds for his 
apprehension. The colt is not injured, 
you say ? Let us be thankful for that ! 
But for the next few days we must guard 
Green Ray as though he were the Czar of 
Russia. Here we are at your house ; send 
Evans and little Paddy to me at once.' 
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' I would give five hundred pounds 
myself to be face to face with the scoundrel/ 
muttered the trainer vindictively. ' Thank 
heaven, however, as you say, Sir Ronald, 
that the colt is none the worse. Guard 
him ! — aye, 1*11 see to that ! will you come 
in, sir, while I send for Evans and Paddy ?' 

' How are you, Mrs. Forster ?' began 
the yoimg Baronet, shaking hands cordially 
with his trainer's wife. ' Your husband,' 
he went on, as Mr. Forster left the room, 
' seems to be very much upset about this 
accident. You must tell him that I attach 
no blame whatever to him. You know 
I have the most perfect trust in him.' 

' I told him so, Sir Ronald, but he 
seemed almost wild,' returned Mrs. Forster, 
placing a chair for her guest. ' So near 
the Derby, and for such a thing to happen ! 
And he seemed to think that somehow. Sir 
Ronald, he must be to blame.' 
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' I do not blame him in the least/ 
repeated the Baronet. ' But I would give 
something to find out the instigator of the 
act. Here comes your husband, Mrs. 
Forster, with Evans and little Paddy ; 
perhaps I shall be able to learn something 
fromthem.^ 

'Evans and Paddy are waiting outside, 
Sir Ronald/ began Mr. Forster, as he 
' entered his small sanctum. ' Would you 
not take a glass of something ? — I have 
still some of the old port you kindly gave 
me — one glass, if only to drink luck to 
the colt !' 

*Well, I cannot decline to do that/ 
laughingly returned the young Baronet. 
* But send in Evans and the boy, Forster, 
for I have no time to lose. I wish to 
return to London to-night.' 

' Certainly,^ answered the trainer, open- 
ing the door, and motioning to the jockey 
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and stable-boy to enter. ' Paddy,' he went 
on wamingly, as he placed a bottle of 
old crusted port upon the table, ^I have 
often told you that your tongue is too 
long ; mind now that you answer Sir 
Eonald as briefly as possible. We want 
none of your own ideas or convictions ; 
when we do we will ask for them/ 

'Evans, did you notice the face of the 
man who tried to lame Green Ray ?' asked 
the Baronet quietly, as he lit a cigarette. 
' Of course,' he continued with a smile, ' I 
know you must have seen his face, but 
did his coimtenance seem familiar to you ? 
You know most of the touts and others 
about Newmarket. Did this man resemble 
anyone you had ever seen before ?' 

*No, Sir Ronald — I cannot say I ever 
recollect seeing the man/ replied the jockey 
hesitatingly. ' But the whole aflkir was 
very sudden. Mr. Forster told me I was 
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to ride your colt in a good gallop, and 
to be early down. The gallop was over, 
and we were returning, seven of us. Green 
Kay is very fretful with other horses. 
Sir Ronald, so I was quite fifty yards 
in front of the rest. As I passed the 
belt of trees off the Limekilns I noticed 
the man riding towards me. When I 
got near him he dismounted and cut 
savagely at the colt's near fore-leg. Green 
Ray swerved right across the road, but 
not before I had brought my whip down 
as hard as I could over the man's face. 
He mounted at once and rode off at a 
gallop, before I could pull Green Ray up. 
He wore a slouched hat pulled over his 
eyes. To the best of my knowledge I 
never saw the man before in my life.' 

* It cannot be Darell,' murmured Sii 
Ronald to himself with a sigh of relie 
* Evans knows him as well as he do* 
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me. Did he appear a gentleman, Evans?' 
he went on, aloud. ^Did you notice his 
clothes, boots, or anything ? Had he gloves 
on ?\ 

' He certainly did not appear a common 
man, Sir Ronald,' replied the jockey slowly. 
*He wore a black coat, and his hands were 
not gloved; they were white hands, not 
rough ones- I could swear to his horse. 
It was a good-looking bay with black 
points.' 

*And you think the blow you struck 
him was sufficiently hard to mark his face?' 
went on the Baronet. 'If he wore a 
slouched hat you probably hit the brim.' 

'I hit his face, Sir Ronald,' returned 
Evans confidently. *You see he was on 
foot, and I struck across. The brim could 
not save his cheek. I hit as hard as I 
could, and could almost swear I marked 
the left side of his face.' 
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'From what Paddy has told you, do 
you thmk it is the same man who questioned 
him about Green Ray — I mean the man 
who asked Paddy where our colt would 
gallop ?' 

^No, Sir Ronald/ answered the jockey 
de3idedly, 'Paddy says the man who 
stopped him in the High Street was a 
big burly man, more like sixteen stone than 
eleven. This man was slim and well-built, 
and certainly not more than eleven stone 
seven, or so. I could have followed and 
caught him easily, but I did not like to 
gallop Green Ray back along the hard 
road ; and besides, I was so flabbergasted I 
did not know whd-t to do. At the time 
I thought perhaps our colt was injured, 
andjumpedofl^tosee.' 

'Your description does not help me 
much,' said the Baronet. ' If you marked 
his left cheek Ave may find the man, but 
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I doubt it. That will do for the presen 
Evans — Paddy and you can go. Forster, I 
should like five minutes' private conversation 
with you/ 

'Very good, Sir Ronald/ answered the 
trainer, signing to the others to leave 
the room. ' I see you suspect something, 
sir/ he went on eagerly. ' Has Evans's 
description given you any clue ?' 

* Yes, Forster, it has,' slowly returned 
his master, lighting a fresh cigarette and 
leaning against the mantelpiece. * I spoke 
to you a minute ago of offering a reward. 
I shall not do so now. I could bet 
one thousand sovereigns to ten that I know 
where to lay my hands on the scoundrel.' 

' I wish I did !' cried the trainer 
excitedly, clenching his hands and walking 
across the room. ' If I had him alone 
for half an hour, he should never attempt 
to lame another horse of mine! I never 
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had a colt with such a chance for the 
Derby before; I love him as the apple 
of my eye. Tell me who you suspect, 
Su" Ronald, and he will play no more such 
tricks in future.' 

*I shall find our fiiend in London,' 
grimly answered young Estmere ; ' and 
this very night, too ! I think, Forster, 
you may safely leave the man to me. Your 
duty is to look after Green Ray. I need 
not caution you, after what has occurred, 
to keep an extra good watch over the 
colt. The man I suspect is dangerous ; 
one feilure will not baulk him. I have 
thorough trust in you, and to your care 
I leave the horse. Spare no trouble and no 
expense to guard him. Stay in his box all 
night yourself — ^it only wants four days to 
the Epsom week — I give you carte blanche 
to hire private detectives fi-om Scotland 
Yard. Who the rascal that tried to lame 
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him was I will not say — at least not 
now. Your business is to look after the 
colt ; I will make it mine to find out 
and punish the man who attempted to 
injure him.' 

^ Faith, I do not envy him when he falls 
into your hands, Sir Ronald!' cried the 
trainer, looking not without admiration on 
the tall massive proportions of his employer. 
' If I had the vermin in my hands, I would 
strangle him as I would a reptile.' 

* I shall not deal with him in that way,' 
replied the young Baronet. ' However, 
enough that I know the man. You, I am 
sure, will take good care of our colt. I 
know in trusting him to you I am safe.' 

' The key of his box, heavily padlocked 
and four times crossed with iron bars, is in 
my pocket,' said Forster, rising to open 
the door. * No boy shall approach him 
save in my presence — not a feed of com or 
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a drink of water shall he take that I have 
not previously examined. When he leaves 
here for Epsom, I will see to his safety. 
Yes, you may trust me, Sir Ronald ; and I 
think no man ever got the better of me 

yet.' 

* Still, if Green Ray had not swerved 
from the blow intended for his fore-leg, we 
should have had a cripple on our hands,' 
gravely returned Sir Ronald — ^ a cripple to 
win the Blue Ribbon with. " Once bitten, 
twice shy," is an old adage, I know ; but 
remember, Forster, that you will have an 
enemy to deal with as clever as yourself. 
You have escaped by good luck once ; it is 
for you to see that no such attempt is 
repeated. Where do you intend to gallop 
Green Ray to-morrow ?' 

' At six o'clock on the Limekilns,' 
answered the trainer. * The ground is so 
hard elsewhere. But I will see that no 
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harm comes to the colt ; and if such a 
brazen attack is made again, a bullet from 
my revolver will put an end to it.' 

' Such an open attempt will not be made 
again, Forster, of course/ said the Baronet, 
' I tell you I know the man. But he may 
work in secret. Can you trust the boy 
who has charge of the horse ?' 

*I would trust no boy after what has 
occurred,' replied the trainer. ^For the 
next four days Green Ray will be my own 
charge — ^no one shall feed or water him 
save myself, and in my presence only shall 
he be rubbed. Fordham or Wood shall 
ride him in his gallops ; and when we "go 
to Epsom my bed shall be beneath his 
manger.' 

' I will see the colt now ; I have fifteen 
minutes to spare,' said Sir Ronald, after 
consulting his watch. ^ Remember, Forster, 
no man is to enter the colt's box without a 
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written order from me — no matter who the 
man may be.' 

^ Lord Darell wrote to me three days 
ago/ said the trainer hesitatingly, ' and said 
he much wished to see Green Ray. Of 
course, Sir Ronald, you would not object to 
him ?' 

' Yes, I should,' sharply returned his 
employer. * No man — you quite under- 
stand, Forster ? No man, I say, or woman 
either, is to see Green Ray except when 
he is on the heath, or until they see him in 
the saddling-paddock at Epsom. I do not 
make a single exception.' 

' Very good, Sir Ronald/ answered For- 
ster gravely. ' Will you come and see the 
colt now? He is none the worse for his 
knock. They talk about Queen Mab,' he 
went on contemptuously, as he led the 
way to the stables ; ' but Queen Mab will 
have done galloping, high though her trial 
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was, when ours is simply getting into his 
stride. Queen Mab ! Why, she would 
never make Green Ray * 

* Don't romance, Forster/ angrily inter- 
rupted Sir Ronald. * I know Queen Mab^s 
trial, and it was a good one. Sky-pilot is 
a good honest horse. We have no line to 
go by. Remember, Queen Mab beat our 
colt as a two-year-old, and since then she 
has grown and improved. So has our 
colt ; but let the Derby decide which is the 
best of the two. I hate empty bragging.' 

' Dardanelles will beat Queen Mab,' per- 
sisted Forster, * or I know nothing of 
horses. I place no reliance upon the trial 
with Sky-pilot; it was a market dodge. 
The old horse when fit and well could have 
smothered Queen Mab.' 

* A likely story !' laughed Sir Ronald. 
' Do you really suppose, Forster, that Lord 
Darell has backed his filly to win over three 
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hundred thousand pounds without good 
reason for doing so ? Do you suppose 
Dawson would try a Derby filly with 
Sky-pilot unless the old horse were fit and 
well ? Do not let your animosity carry 
you away ; unless Queen Mab breaks down, 
Green Ray will find her an awkward cus- 
tomer at the bell.' 

* I will not argue the question, Sir 
Ronald/ replied the trainer good-humouredly. 
* There are several good horses in the Derby ; 
but if they beat this one/ he went on 
proudly, as he unlocked the padlock of a 
box numbered seventy-eight, *I will say 
I am no longer a judge of a horse.' 

* He looks well, very well/ muttered hip 
owner as the colt's cloths were stripped fi-on 
his back. * Forster, you certainly will nc 
improve him much before the Derby da 
Ah ! that is the wound, is it ?' 
continued inquiringly, passing his hf 
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over the colt's fore-leg. * Merely a flesh- 
wound though ; nothing to hurt, is there, 
Forster V 

* No, not much, Sir Ronald. He went 
as freely as ever this morning. The colt is 
so well that such a place will not take 
three days to heal, and will certainly never 
stop his work. If he loses the Derby, Sir 
Ronald, I shall not place it to the account 
of that scratch.* 

* Look after him well, and remember 
what I have told you,' said the Baronet, in 
a low voice, as they left the box. * No one 
is to see him without a written order from 
me.' 

*No man or woman shall, Sir Ronald/ 
replied the trainer firmly, as, after locking 
and barring the box himself, he followed 
his employer. ' Shall I send one of the 
boys for a fly, or will you walk to the 
station ?' 

27—2 
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' I would rather walk. Say good-bye to 
your wife for me, Forster. I shall see you 
at Epsom — remember to be strictly on your 
guard/ 




CHAPTER IX. 



lORD DARELL at home ?' asked 
Sir Ronald Estmere at the door 
of the Earl's London house. 
' If he is, say I wish to speak to him at 
once.* 

' His lordship is at home, Sir Ronald,' 
replied the butler doubtfully ; * but he is 
not well. Still, Sir Ronald, his lordship 
might see you.' 

' Tell his lordship I wish to see him on 
very important business,' replied the Baronet. 
' I will wait in the hall till you return.' 
' His lordship wUl be very pleased to 
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see you, Sir Ronald/ said the servant, after 
an absence of not two minutes. * This 
way, if you please. His lordship is dining 
in the study.' 

*Why, Estmere, what may bring you 
here at this hour ?' asked the Earl, wheel- 
ing his big armchair round, and shaking 
hands with his visitor. * Have you dined ? 
No? then have some dinner here; I have 
only just begun. The fact is, I feel devilish 
seedy, and am therefore alone ; but my 
cook has sent me up a very feir dinner, 
considering that I only gave him two 
hours* notice. Where have you come from 
— Estmere Abbey ?' 

*No, Newmarket,' briefly replied the 
other. * Thanks, I will have a bit of 
dinner. I had no time even for luncheon 
as I passed through London from home. 
Is your Greek page in the house, Darell ? I 
want to see him.' 
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* Alexis ? Yes, I suppose he is ; I have 
not seen him for a couple of days. What 
took you to Newmarket? Been galloping 
Green Ray? Dawson says he is the only 
horse he fears. I suppose you have hacked 
him heavily, or some one has? he presses 
Queen Mab very closely in the betting.* 

' I went down to see Green Ray/ quietly 
replied Sir Ronald, lifting a glass of cham- 
pagne to his lips, * because some scoundrel 
made an open attempt to lame him when 
returning from exercise. You say, Darell,' 
he went on rapidly, ' that you have not 
seen your Greek page Alexis for two days ; 
might I ask you, as a particular favour, to 
let me see him for two minutes after 
dinner ?' 

* See Alexis ? Why, of course you can ! ^ 
returned Lord Darell, in a tone of surprise. 
* I will send for him after dinner. Did you 
say some one tried to lame your colt, 
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Estmere? Strange I should have heard 
nothing about it. When did it happen ? 
Tell me all particulars/ 

* It was one of the most daring attempts 
I ever remember to have heard of,' con- 
tinued Sir Ronald, looking full into his 
host's face. * Green Ray, being restive with 
other horses, was some fifty yards ahead 
of the rest of my team, returning fi'om the 
Limekilns' — and here the young Baronet 
entered fiilly into every detail, and told the 
story from beginning to end, as it had been 
told to him. 

* It is the most remarkable thing I have 
ever heard,' observed Lord Darell slowly, 
when his companion had finished ; ' and, 
from what you say, a clumsy, ill-managed 
affair, too. But if Evans speaks the truth, 
it will not be hard to trace the culprit. A 
cutting whip leaves an awkward mark if 
properly applied.' 
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* My suspicions are so strong as to the 
culprit, that I came here at once to confirm 
them/ rapidly answered Sir Ronald. * If 
you will assist me, Darell, I can put my 
hand on the man to-night.' 

' Of course I will readily assist you ; but 
what can I do ?' answered Lord Darell, in a 
surprised tone, and with a look of astonish- 
ment. * You may rely on anything in 
my power, however. Who do you sus- 
pect?' 

' Your Greek page Alexis,' replied Sir 
Ronald, in a slow firm voice. 'You say 
you have not seen him for two days, Darell ; 
will you send for him at once, and let me 
ask him two questions ?' 

* Alexis !' exclaimed Lord Darell, in a 
puzzled tone. * What do you mean, Est- 
mere? Alexis is my — ^well, my favourite 
servant. You do not suspect me, I should 
hope, of being a party to such a scandalous 
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and bungling affair as the one you have 
described ? 

' No, I certainly do not ; but I not only 
suspect your page Alexis, but am nearly 
certain that it was he and he alone. How- 
ever, the matter is easily settled. Send 
for him, and question him as to where he 
was yesterday and the day before/ 

Without answering. Lord Darell rose 
from his chair, and, moving hastily across 
the room, violently rang the bell, desiring 
the footman who answered it to send 
Alexis to him at once. ' 

* Alexis is in bed, my lord,' hesitatingly 
answered the man ; * and has been since 
yesterday. He complained of severe neur- 
algia, and his face is tied up.' 

* Tell him to come here without delay,' 
said Lord Darell angrily, as he noticed the 
faint smile which played over Sir Ronald's 
face. ' Tell him to come down at once.' 
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' Very good, my lord/ returned the man, 
leaving the room. 

* Do you believe it is neuralgia, Darell ?^ 
asked Sir Konald, in a bantering tone — ^ I 
do not. Make Alexis take the cloths from 
his face, and you will find the mark of 
Evans's cutting whip there.' 

*But what could be his motive?' asked 
the Earl. ^What does Green Ray matter 
to him ? He takes no interest in racing.' 

* No, but other people do. And he may 
have taken the notion into his head, and 
set about it in his own clumsy fashion,' 
retorted Sir Ronald. ' Besides, the boy 
hates me. He is a Greek, and all Greeks 
are revengeful. I always felt suspicious 
of him. What makes you keep such a 
tiger-cat, Darell ?' 

* He is not a tiger-cat to me, poor boy, 
and his story is a sad one,' returned the 
Earl, with some hesitation. ' As you must 
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have noticed, Estmere, I never treated 
him like a servant. At Heron Castle, in 
Paris, and here in London, he has his own 
private rooms. I believe he is one of 
the few beings on this earth who. really 
care for me. What mad freak he has been 
up to at Newmarket I know not, nor will I 
condemn him unheard/ 

' At the same time, Darell, the oflfence 
is unpardonable if he really committed it,' 
continued Sir Konald more gently. - ' I 
must protect* myself against such attacks. 
'This attempt failed, but it might have 
succeeded. What would jom have me 
do?' 

^Here he is,' replied the Earl moodily, 
as the door opened, and the Greek page 
entered the room, gorgeous in his violet 
velvet costume slashed with gold. 

' Alexis,' he said sharply, * what is the 
.matter with your face? And how is it 
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I have not seen you for the last two 
days ?' 

'I am not a slave/ returned the boy 
proudly, as his large dark eyes fell on Sir 
Konald Estmere. *What does your lord- 
ship want with me ? I am unwell, and 
need repose/ 

* What is that red livid mark across your 
cheek, Alexis ?' asked Lord Darell still 
more angrily. * Speak the truth ! Sir 
Ronald Estmere charges you with having, 
foully tried to lame Green Ray. What 
motive had you for such an action ? Who 
was the instigator — will you speak, or will 
you not? At any rate say, in common 
gratitude, that I had nothing to do with 
such a shameful action.' 

* I did try to lame the colt, and I wish 
to heaven I had succeeded!' furiously re-' 
turned the boy. * As your lordship knows 
so much, any denial of mine would be 
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useless. I heard men say that Sir Ronald 
Estmere's horse was the only one which 
could defeat Queen Mab, and I therefore 
tried to dispose of him. I am only sorry 
that I foiled. Knowing all that depended 
on your filly's success, I fearlessly under- 
took the deed. I repeat, I am only sorry 
that I failed.' 

'Miserable boy!' exclaimed the Earl. 
' What could have suggested such a foul 
action to you ? Sorry you failed, are you ? 
Suppose you had succeeded, what would 
the world have thought-^ what would they 
not have said? Even now, how am I to 
convince Sir Ronald that I knew nought 
of your vile deed — how can I clear my 
name from such a shameful slur ?' 

^ You may make your mind perfectly 
easy as to that, Darell,' quietly interposed 
Estmere. ' I never have suspected you, 
and of course I do not now. But this boy 
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must have had some instigator ; make him 
give up his principal, and at present I will 
say no more about the matter.' 

* I had no instigator,' sullenly replied the 
Greek. ' What I have told you is the truth. 
Wild horses would not tear more from me. 
With your lordship's leave,' he went on 
more humbly, turning towards Lord Darell, 
' I will now retire. I am not well.' 

*What do you wish me to do now, 
Estmere?' asked Lord Darell in a per- 
plexed and irritable tone, when the page 
had closed the door behind him. * You 
see how little influence I have over the 
boy. I can drive him from my house 
and throw him on the world, but make 
him give up his instigator I cannot. You 
might prosecute him, of course ; but, under 
the circumstances, you would hardly wish 
to do so, I think.' 

^ I do not see why I should not !' hotly 
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returned the Baronet. * A villainous Greek 
does his best to injure my Derby colt, and 
glories in the deed to my face, and you say 
I cannot wish to make him answerable ! I 
am not vindictive, but unless he apologizes, 
I most certainly will prosecute him. Six 
months' hard labour would bring him to 
his senses.' 

'I have said before, Estmere, that such 
a course is not open to you,' answered 
Lord Darell gravely. ' In the first place, the 
world would accuse me of being accessory 
to the deed ; and you, I know, would not 
have such an utter lie and scandal mooted. 
Before heaven I knew nothing of the affair; 
no man can say of me that I ever had a 
hand in such an outrage ! But were Alexis 
proved guilty, the real odium would fall on 
me, not on him. Who would believe that 
my favourite servant had not been prompted 
by me — more especially as the world knows 
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that my existence almost depends on the 
success of Queen Mab ? In the second 
place, Estmere/ continued the Earl re- 
luctantly, * Alexis is not what you suppose 
him to be. You call him a Greek ; but his 

father was Prince N , and if the boy 

had his rights he would now be second to 
none in Montenegro. As a poor little out- 
cast I saved him years ago from death ; but 
he is our equal, Estmere, in birth, and I 
promised Ms mother to take charge of him. 
Many years ago I loved her better than 
aught else in this worid. She died, I may 
say, in my arms. Do you, as an English 
gentleman, wish to have all these details 
made public? Think of what you are 
doing, for I swear to you that, though 
Alexis does not know it, his mother was 

married to Prince N , and the boy is 

by right sovereign of Montenegro. His 
uncle is but an usurper.' 
VOL. II. 28 
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'This is an extraordinary story, and 
after the way in which you have appealed 
to me of course my hands are tied/ slowly 
returned Sir Ronald. ' But were your sup- 
posed page Emperor of Germany, he would 
have no right to do the mischief he at- 
tempted! I can make allowance, however, 
for his wild uncurbed passions. From me 
he has nothing to fear ; but I leave it in 
your hands, Darell, to control his future 
conduct. In this instance, I do not blame 
you in the smallest degree. If Green Ray 
cannot win, none will congratulate you more 
sincerely than I on the victory of your filly.' 

* Thank you, Estmere,' said the Earl, 
with a look of relief. * I fully believe 
what you say. The victory of Queen Mab 
means more to me than many dream of. 
You are returning to Estmere to-morrow — 
are you not? Will you take a message 
from me to Queenie ?' 
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*If you have anything to say to her 
why do you not write?' answered the 
Baronet impatiently. * Messages sent to 
her through me cannot be very satisfectory.' 

an this case mme will be/ returned 
Lord Darell. * I only wish you to tell 
her, from me, that, should Queen Mab win 
the Derby, I will come down to Estmere 
Abbey that same night — that is, if I may ?' 
he added dubiously, *You will not mind 
taking that message, Estmere? If Queen 
Mab does not win, I shall be so utterly 
ruined that ' 

' That I suppose you will marry Miss 
Fortescue, and keep a larger stud and a 
more extravagant household than ever,' 
interrupted the young Baronet. *But I 
will give Queenie your message, Darell; 
and whether Queen Mab wins the Derby, 
or whether she gets in last, remember, you 

are equally welcome at my old Abbey,' 
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* Thank you ; I believe you mean all 
you say/ replied the Earl, almost sadly. 
* You are a good fellow, Estmere — a better 
I have never met You will remember 
all I have said, will you not, and give 
Queenie my message? If I do not win 
the Derby, I know you will take care of 
her. And let others say what they may, 
my honour will never suffer at your hands. 
A few days now will solve all our problems. 
Badly though you think of me, you will 
never see me marry for money a woman, 
whom I could not respect, nor drag 
down to poverty one whom I loved. Good- 
bye, Estmere— and God bless you !' 

*I wish to heaven you would not speak 
so gloomily, Darell!' anxiously replied Sir 
Konald. ' What do you mean ? Tell me 
all, and let me help you. Your agent is a 
shocking one ; take your affairs out of his 
hands. Trust me, as Queenie's and your 
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best friend, and though it may well-nigh 
break me, I will clear you. If Green Ray 
stands in your way I will scratch the colt, 
and keep him for the Leger. I love 
Queenie so much that I wish only for 
her happiness, not my own. She loves 
you better than she will ever love me. Let 
me make you both happy. I can do so, 
and will ; but you must keep no secrets 
from me. Promise to marry Queenie, and 
I will settle Mostyn Hall on her, and lend 
you two hundred thousand pounds. I can 
do so— I can have the money ready at six 
months' notice. I would do treble as much, 
were I able, to make Queen Mab happy.' 

* I do believe that you would give every 
&rthing of your own to make her so,' 
replied the Earl, deeply and genuinely 
moved. ' But that is no reason why I 
should accept it. No, Estmere, I never 
could accept such royal generosity — ^thank 
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you all the same ; I know you offered it 
sincerely. Are you going? WeU, good- 
bye ; I am sure you know that no man 
is more sorry or indignant than I am at 
this disgraceful attempt on Green Kay,' 

*I do know it/ briefly returned Sir 
Ronald, *If you will not allow me to 
help you, Darell, I cannot force my assist- 
ance upon you. Good-bye, and good-luck. 

I hope Queen Mab will win the Derby — 
upon my soul I do!' 




CHAPTER X. 



^OW lovely early summer is at 
Estmere — almost as beautiful 
as at Mostyn !' murmured 
Queenie, as at seven in the morning she 
threw her windows wide open |and gazed 
admiringly on the fair scene beneath her. 
' Nurse,' she went on laughingly, ' what 
are you doing ? You can come and brush 
my hair out here. Of course my maid is 
not up yet, but I promised to be down 
early to give Sir Ronald hia breakfiist. 
How I wish I were going to Epsom with 
him ! Do you know, nurse, I dreamt last 
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night that my namesake won the Derby ; 
was it not you who told me that dreams 
always went by contraries ?' 

* No, Miss Queenie, I certainly never said 
so/ returned the old woman, as she took in 
her hands, with loving care, the long silky 
hair of her young mistress. ' I am a 
believer in dreams, but this time I hope 
your dream may not come true. Surely 
you would rather Sir Ronald's horse won ? 
I never saw a kinder or better man. And 
then he is so good-looking, and so strong 
and brave, everybody loves him, and no 
wonder. Mr. Holford, the butler, was say- 
ing only last night, that rather than leave 
Sir Ronald's service, he would remain with- 
out wages.' 

' Yes ; he is a good man and a thorough 
gentleman,* replied the girl dreamily. 
' Were he a pauper, he would still be the 
same. Nobody knows his merits better 
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than I do. Nurse, take care, you are pull- 
ing my hair fearfully !' she continued. 
' What was that parcel I brought for you 
from the station yesterday ?' 

' We all believe Sir Ronald will win the 
Derby, Miss Queenie/ replied her nurse, as 
she finished brushing the luxuriant tresses ; 
' and with Lady Estmere's leave Mr. Hol- 
ford has arranged to have a dinner in the 
steward's room in honour of the event. 
The parcel was my old black velvet dress, 
done up and trimmed with Sir Ronald's 
colours. Though I am not a servant of 
Sir Ronald's, yet I thought it would look 
well, and I should not like to be out- 
done by her ladyship's maid, Mrs. 
Saunders.' 

* Cherry and white are Sir Ilonald's 
colours,' laughed the girl. 'Nurse, you 
surely do not mean to appear in black 
velvet trimmed with cherry and white ? 
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Why did you not tell me ? I would have 
given you a white dress trimmed with 
cherry-colour.' 

' Black is more becoming a woman of my 
years, Miss Queenie/ replied her nurse, with 
perfect gravity ; ' and the dress is more in 
keeping with my station than a white one. 
There was a parcel sent over jfrom the 
station by special messenger this morning 
for you ; I brought it up with me. Shall 
I open it ?' 

' Yes, you can ; it is a jacket and cap 
which I nlade for Sir Konald,' answered the 
girl * I should like to see it. It is pretty, 
is it not ?' she went on, when her nurse cut 
the string of the parcel and took out from a 
mass of silver paper a white satin racing- 
jacket with a cherry-coloured belt and collar 
worked in dead gold. * Lay it down there ; 
I will give it to Sir Konald when I go 
downstairs. I made it all myself, and 
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perhaps he will allow Green Ray to carry 
it in the Derby.' 

' It is lovely !' cried the old servant, 
taking the rich material tenderly in her 
hands. ' But surely^ Miss Queenie, it is 
too small for Sir Ronald ?' 

* You do not suppose that Sir Ronald is 
going to ride Green Ray himself, do you ?' 
replied the laughing girl. ' I made it to fit 
Evans, not Sir Ronald. Come, nurse, do 
make haste ! It must be nearly eight 
o'clock now, and the train goes at 9.15.' 

' So you really are down, Queenie ?' 
exclaimed Sir Ronald, when, entering the 
dining-room, he found breakfast ready, and 
his young ward busy with a huge silver 
urn which hissed and sputtered in a most 
noisy fashion. 'Do you know,' he con- 
tinued, ' I hardly expected you j as a rule 
you are most fearfuUy lazy. Queen Mab.' 

' The morning was so lovely, I suppose it 
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was that which hurried me up/ mischievously 
replied the girl. ' And besides, you know, 
Ronald, I love driving those chestnuts of 
yours. I shall take you to the station, and 
drive back by Mostyn, What a lovely day 
you will have for Epsom ! it is going to be 
fearfully hot/ 

' Yes ; we shall all get pretty dusty,' 
returned the Baronet, as he sat down at 
table. * If you are going on to Mostyn 
afterwards, Queenie, you had better have 
breakfast now. What is the white heap on 
that chair ?' 

* Oh, I forgot !' exclaimed Queen Mab, 
with a rosy blush. * It is a racing-jacket ; 
I made it for you, Ronald. Will you let 
Evans wear it to-day ? You see,' she went 
on, spreading the satin jacket on the table, 
* I have worked the collar in dead gold with 
your motto. Is it good enough to put on 
a Derby favourite ?' 
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' Good enough — I should think it was !' 
delightedly returned Estmere. ' There will 
not be a better in the field. It will bring 
me good luck, too— first gifts always do — 
and do you know, Queenie, this is the first 
thing you have ever given me/ 

* Well, what could I give you ?' quietly 
returned tlxe girl. ' You are like Aladdin, 
whatever you want you can have. What 
would be the use of my giving you any- 
thing ?' 

'All the use in the world; I suppose 
I have most things that I want, but if 
you gave them to me I should value them, 
which I do not at present. However, I will 
keep your jacket for great occasions only. 
Green Ray shall carry it to-day, and not 
again until he runs for the Leger» Now, 
Queenie, if you are ready, I am. I have 
seen my mother ; the dear old woman is 
in a turmoil of excitement. I believe she 
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would have liked to go to Epsom herself ! 

I will send you a telegram directly the 

race is over. Come, Queenie, fast though 

those chestnuts go, we have no time to 

spare.' 

« « « « « 

Epsom Downs, large though they are in 
extent, were crowded to the utmost. None 
could deny that it was a popular Derby. 
The grossly exaggerated stories which had 
been freely circulated concerning the 
favourite, and the manner in which she 
had been backed, had raised popular excite- 
ment to a degree never known since Blue 
Gown's sensational year. The lovely 
weather had perhaps also something to 
do with the vast concourse which spread 
in a huge mass from the paddock to 
Tattenham Corner, and back over the 
hillside to the furzes. Every stand and 
box was thronged, from the Admiral's to 
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the rickety erections half-way down the 
straight. But though hot and exceedingly 
dusty, the crowd was an orderly one, and 
made way as readily and quickly as possible 
from the course on the approach of the 
long line of policemen. 

The saddling-paddock itself was so 
densely crowded, that to get a view of any 
of the cracks, as they "were walked slowly 
about, was almost impossible. The famous 
three-year-old filly, Queen Mab, was almost 
mobbed, when, quiet as a sheep, she was 
led up and down the &r end of the 
enclosure. 

The irritable temper of Green Kay kept 
most of his admirers at a safe distance ; 
the savage look of his eye and the threaten- 
ing movement of his quarters keeping 
even the most curious a long way from 
him. 

* I like the look of Queen Mab/ muttered 
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Lord Hardcastle in a low tone, as, on 
her clothing being swept from her back, 
the mare stood like a lamb. '^ She looks 
very fit, too. What a lot of muscle she 
has put on ! and the crowd does not 
excite her one bit. Green Ray is nearly 
mad with fear.' 

* Yes, the filly does look uncommonly 
well,' assented Sir Ronald Estmere, who 
was standing beside Lord Darell. ' I never 
saw a better- shaped one in my life ; the 
only question is, will she come down the 
hill ? I have my ' 

' Doubts, you would say, Sir Ronald ?' 
broke in Mr. Fortescue, who was in his 
glory, followed by a vast crowd, and on 
speaking terms with Dawson. 'I have 
never made a bet in my life, but I should 
like to back my friend Lord DarelVs filly 
against your horse, one to win,' he 
continued pompously. 
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' Would you T coldly replied the young 
Baronet. Not having spoken more than 
twice in his life to the wealthy stock- 
broker, he felt considerably annoyed 
at being interrupted by him so familiarly. 
*What would you like to lay? I will 
take even money, and that is giving you 
the advantage. Queen Mab is a better 
favourite than my colt. Shall we say a 
level five thousand pounds, one of course to 
win?' 

* Five thousand !' answered Mr. Fortescue, 

in rather an unsteady voice. At the utmost 
he had meant only to venture a monkey. 
' Surely that is a big wager, Sir Ronald ?' 

* I don't know — ^j^ou can have it or not, 
as you like/ was the quiet reply. 'Re- 
member, it was you who stated that Lord 
DarelFs filly was better than my colt. If 
you think so, why not back your opinion ? 
I am ready to back mine.' 
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The low and anxious hum of voices 
which followed this remark was too much 
for the vanity of the American, who did 
not relish the idea of being made, as he 
considered, to look small. 

* Certainly, Sir Ronald,' he resumed in 
as steady a tone as he could command, 
*I will lay you the bet. I do not think 
you will win it, though.' 

* Here, let me put it down for you, 
Fortescue,' laughed Lord Darell, as, what 
with the crowd, heat, and general excitement, 
the unfortunate stockbroker seemed unable 
to write. * There it is — "Five thousand 
level Queen Mab beats Green Ray, one 
to win." Have you any objection to my 
seeing your colt saddled, Estmere ?' he went 
on quietly; 'the crowd mil give way to 
you.' 

* Of course not ; come by all means,' 
returned the Baronet. ' Mr. Fortescue, 
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would you like to come also?' he added 
courteously. ^ The colt is under the haw- 
thorn clump; do not get too near his 

quarters.' 

' Does he always sweat like that, Est- 
mere T asked Lord Darell, as after a great 
deal of fuss Green Ray was put to rights— 
* the colt is in a lather.' 

' He is terribly nervous ; Forster ought 
never to have brought him into such a 
turmoil,' answered his owner. 'He will 
be quiet enough when once Evans is up. 
I see Cannon is stripped ; he rides Dar- 
danelles — not an unlikely colt to upset both 
our calculations. I shall go back to the 
stand. Are you coming, Darell ?' 

*Yes/ replied the Earl, as he lit a 
cigarette ; * I shall go the back way, though 
— the crowd is something fearfiil.' 

' Queen Mab leads the parade!' exclaimed 
Lord Gordon Cheyne, looking down from 
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the Admirars Stand on the passing pageant. 
* Green Ray is third ; what is that in violet 

and white, Darell ?' 

* Dardanelles,' briefly responded the Earl, 

eagerly directing his powerfiil glasses to- 
wards where Green Ray, now quite quiet 
and unsoiled, walked soberly past. * I see/ 
he continued with a smile, * that Green Ray 
does not mean to canter past the stand. 
Were you afraid he would bolt, Est- 
mere ?' 

, * Well, no,' laughed Sir Ronald ; ' but as 
the colt is fretful, what use is there in 
bullying him? Two or three false starts 
will drive him nearly frantic. A\Tiy should 
he canter opposite the stand and get worried 
before he even faces the starter ?' 

* What will you lay against Green Ray, 
Irons ?' went on the Earl, advancing to 
the edge of the rail, and looking full into 
the leviathan's face. * I have backed my 
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own mare for a fortune — will you lay me 
a big bet about Green Ray ?' 

* No, my lord ; he is too good a favourite,' 
answered the bookmaker rapidly. * They 
take two to one about the filly freely. I 
will lay you three to one Green Eay, in 
thousands, twice if you like.' 

* No good, Irons/ replied the young Earl, 
in a low voice. * Send about the ring and 
see if you cannot get me thirty thousand to 
ten thousand. Make haste ; your commis- 
8ion shaU be five per cent. Green Ray is 
the only horse I fear in the race !' 

* I could not get it, my lord j it is of no 
use my trying,' repeated the great book- 
maker. ' See now. Lord Darell ! I will lay 
you twenty-seven thousand to ten thousand 
— will that suit you ? I lay it on my own 
book.' 

* Right — book it, Irons !' replied Lord 
Darell j ' but of what use will it be to me if 
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Queen Mab does not pull through?' he 
added to himself. * I have backed my mare 
in Paris alone to lose forty thousand ; in 
England I have backed her to lose seventy 
thousand. If I win, the world shall see 
such a settling as never yet has been 
seen. If I lose — ^well, old Fortescue must 
part with some of his superfluous 
wealth.' 

* They are off, DareU !' loudly exclaimed 
Lord Hardcastle, as, glasses in hand, he 
watched the field. * Are you made of stone, 
man ? you seem to take no more interest in 
the race than if it were a lot of platers 
running !' 

' If Queen Mab can win, she will,' replied 
the Earl carelessly. * What is the use of 
my looking? I have lent my glasses to 
somebody else. I do not want to witness 
my triumph or defeat before they get to the 
bell, Hardcastle.' 
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^ Green Ray has got well off !' excitedly 
exclaimed Sir Ronald, watching the long 
line of horses stream up the slight incline 
towards the furzes. * What is that making 
the running, Cheyne ? Something in black, 
is it not ?' 

* Sedan, stable companion of Dardanelles. 
Green Ray is lying fifth, but very wide ; 
Queen Mab is next. What a pace they are 
going !' 

'Dardanelles at outside prices has been 
backed to win more than anything in the 
race,' chimed in Lord Hardcastla * I know 
the colt to be a glutton, but the speed will 
certainly not favour him. How well Queen 
Mab is going, and what a good position 
Watts has got !' 

* Do what Evans will. Green Ray will go 
to the front,' went on Lord Gordon Cheyne. 
'Your colt, Estmere, has run into second 
place. Sedan is nearly beat j he never was 
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much more than a speedy half-miler at his 
best.' 

And now a dead silence fell upon the 
huge assembly, as, sweeping round Tatten- 
ham Comer, those already not outpaced 
took close order ; Queen Mab, twice dis- 
appointed, coming up hand over hand on 
the outside. 

' The favourite wins !' now burst from 
a thousand throats, as Queen Mab, after 
crossing the road, raced to the front, and 
with Dardanelles, Dreamland, Green Ray, 
and half-a-dozen others in fiill pursuit, 
entered the straight run home. 

' Green Ray wins !' in a hoarse roar 
then went up from the crowded stands, as 
the second favourite, without even the 
semblance of an effort, raced to the filly's 
quarters, and, with Dreamland on his left, 
challenged for the lead. 

' Well, I will back Dreamland !' exclaimed 
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Lord Hardcastle, in an excited tone, as the 
trio, two hundred yards from the bell, raced 
home neck and neck. * What price Dream- 
land, Irons ?' 

' Can't bet, my lord,' bluntly replied that 
worthy, who, with his back to the Admiral's 
Stand, tried in vain to catch a glimpse of 
the approaching field. 

*I will. back Queen Mab!' cried Lord 
Darell hoarsely ; * Green Ray is settled. 
Queen Mab wins!' 

' Yes, if she can stay home,' replied Lord 
Gordon Cheyne hurriedly. ' But they are 
all hard at it, and Dreamland wins!' 

At the bell, with a last effort, Green Ray 
drew up to Dreamland's quarters ; but his 
bolt was shot, and the roar of ten thousand 

voices greeted his retirement. Queen Mab 

and the outsider were now left to fight out 

the issue alone, but for only two seconds 

was it in doubt. To every cut of the whip 
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and dig of the spur Dreamland answered 
gamely, and shooting to the front, not 
twenty yards from the post, secured victory 
by a short half-length — Green Kay, two 
lengths from the second, being placed third. 

' Not much good my putting that last ten 
thousand on Green Ray,' bitterly soliloquized 
Lord Darell, with a face pale as ashes. 
' Dreamland ! hang the brute, I could have 
bought her last back end for a monkey !' 

' A hundred and twenty thousand will 
not settle hi^ account on Monday,' muttered 
Lord Hard castle, as he watched, with a 
sympathizing look, the young Earl's slow 
exit from the stand. ' However, I suppose 
that rich American will help him. I wish 
he would ma I have lost five thousand 
pounds, and heaven knows jvhere I am to 
get it r 




CHAPTER XL 



|HE small house which Lord Darell 
had taken at Epsom for the week 
— and to which he had invited 
Mr. Fortescue and his daughter — was 
certainly not an abode of mirth and jollity 
on the evening after the Derby. The 
host was morose and silent, feeling that the 
proverbial straw which will break a camel's 
back had at last been placed on his 
shoulders. 

To do him justice, he had fully provided 
for such an event The hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand which he had lost was 
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banked at Smith, Pqyne and Smith's j but 
after this sum had been paid away, none 
knew better than Lord Darell that not 
another sovereign could be squeezed out 
of his once large estates. 

* I am sick of this life T he muttered, as 
his valet lit his candles and silently arranged 
his master's evening clothes. ' What am I 
to do? I cannot live on nothing, and I 
certainly have not a thousand a year left. 
The worst of it is that Mr. Fortescue is 
my creditor for over fifty thousand ! I 
know he wishes me to marry his daughter, 
and why should I not ? Cecile is certainly 
extremely pretty and good-tempered, and 
with one stroke of his pen her father can 
not only free me fi-om my present embarrass- 
ments, but give me back Heron Castle 
unfettered as on the day when I first 
inherited it. I know,' he continued 
musingly, ' that I shall make a shocking 
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husband. I have no love for Cecile, nor 
she for me, so we shall be level on that 
score. I give her what she wants — one 
of the most ancient coronets in England, 
together with Heron Castle ; and she brings 
me some forty thousand a year and the 
whole reversion of her father's vast fortune. 
I will talk seriously to the old fellow 
to-night.' 

* My lord,' here interrupted the valet, 
' Mr. and Miss Fortescue have been waiting 
dinner over ten minutes. Miss Fortescue 
wishes to know, my lord, if dinner is to be 
kept ? Everyone has arrived.' 

^ Everyone — who is everyone ?' repeated 
Lord Darell hastily. * I asked no one — 
I wish to be quiet. Who have come to 
dinner, Downes ?' 

' Quite half a dozen, my lord,' answered 
the man respectfully. * Lord Hardcastle, 
Lord Gordon Cheyne, Sir Seymour Erskine, 
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and three others whom I do not know ; 
Americans, I believe, my lord. I never 
saw them before/ 

* Oh ! very well. Say that dinner is 
on no account to be kept waiting for 
me,' quietly returned Lord Darell, though 
the hot blood flew to his face. * I never 
take soup. And, Downes, telegraph to-night 
to Alexis, and say that I wish to see 
him immediately. Make it plain that he 
is to be here early to-morrow morning.' 

' Very good, my lord/ answered Downes. 
* This note, my lord, was left for you 
just now from Sir Ronald Estmere. There 
was no answer ; but Sir Eonald's servant, 
who brought it, told me that Sir Ronald 
was leaving Epsom at once — I believe for 
Estmere Abbey.' 

^I am glad,' went on Lord Darell to 
himself, as his valet left the room, *that 
I have heard in time what visitors are 
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here ; though I have lost to-day what none 
of them ever possessed, they will find 
me as cool and collected as usual. I must 
say, however, it is confoundedly cool of 
Mr. Fortescue to invite people to my house 
without so much as consulting me. I 
should like to see him lose a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds ! Rich though 
he is, he would not leave his room for 
a month. From excitement or fear he 
could not even write down that bet of 
five thousand pounds which Estmere laid 
him to-day.' 

***** 

* Lord Darell, we did not wait dinner 
for you,' said Miss Fortescue, making room 
for him by her side. ' I know you never 
take soup, and Lord Gordon Cheyne 
declared he was starving.' 

' I am glad you did not,' pleasantly 
returned her host. * I ought to have been 
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dressed, but I got mooning and puzzling 
as to how Dreamland could have beaten 
my filly even by a fluke. I hope, Hard- 
castle,' he continued with an easy laugh, 
' that you did not lose very heavily ? I 
know you backed Queen Mab. The race 
must have been a false run one ; Dreamland 
was never within ten pounds of either my 
filly or Green Ray/ 

*I am sorry to say I did lose,' replied 
Lord Hardcastle, rather unwillingly ; * and 
more, too, than T have ever lost since Blue 
Gown's year. But our losses are trifles 
to what yours must be, Darell ; and Ronald 
Estmere, they say, was very heavily hit. 
The ring must have won half-a-dozen 
fortunes.' 

^ I was afi-aid so, and I am sincerely 
sorry,' quietly continued Lord Darell. 
* Ronald Estmere is one of the best fellows 
in England — the kindest and best hearted.' 
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* Shall you run your filly in the Oaks, 
Lord Darell ?' asked Miss Fortescue, 
turning fi-om Lord Gordon Cheyne to 
address the Earl. ' I am told she could not 
be beaten.' 

* Yes, I shall run her. The stake will 
be worth nearly five thousand,' he answered 
calmly. 'The fillies are a very bad lot; 
I should say they would lay odds on her. 
However, as I do; not mean to bet again, 
that is of no moment to me. ' 

' Lord Darell,' interrupted one of Mr. 
Fortescue's American Mends, ' I am a great 
antiquarian, and wish very much to see 
some of the finest country places in Eng- 
land ; my friend Fortescue says he is certain 
that you would have no objection to my 
seeing Heron Castle, and he also assures me 
that, with the exception of Windsor, no 
finer pile exists.' 

*Then I fear you will be disappointed, 
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Mr. Holmwood/ courteously replied the 
young Earl. ' I mean as to seeing anything 
approaching Windsor. I have no establish- 
ment at present at Heron, but you are at 
perfect liberty to go all over the Castle. 
I cannot offer to put you up, because, as I 
have said, I have no establishment there. 
The library, I believe, is good, and so are 
some of the pictures.' 

* The Castle dates from the reign of the 
first Edward,' joined in the worthy stock- 
broker. * The library is, I believe, unique 
—the pictures are priceless ! Could you 
sell either, Lord Darell, I would give all I 
possess to call them mine. 

' Though a poor man, I would give a 
thousand guineas for that cup !' exclaimed 
Lord Hardcastle. * I mean the cup, Darell, 
that Charles the First drained before the 
battle of Edgehill.' 

' Oh, the place is well enough, and I 
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believe there are a few old relics about/ 
laughed Lord Darell. 'But what in the 
name of fortune does it benefit me ? I shall 
never be able to live at Heron again.' 

' There is the finest tapestry I ever saw, 
at Heron/ went on Mr. Fortescue. ' I hold 
the Castle to be perfect of its kind ; the library 
is splendid — the pictures — ah, Holmwood, 
could you see them ! Poussins, Murillos, 
Claudes, Van Dykes ' 

* Not to speak of Sir Joshua Reynolds,' 
maliciously interposed Lord Hardcastle, 
* and a collection of china sufficient to stock 
the Louvre.' 

'Lord Darell, I am going now,' said 
Miss Fortescue in a low tone, as she pre- 
pared to rise from her chair. ' This little 
room is so hot ; I shall go into the garden. 
Don't let your guests sit here all night 
discussing races arid Heron Castle.' 

' No ; I will see that they all come soon,' 
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returned the Earl, in an equally low voice. 

* Don't go into the garden without a shawl 

on, Cecile ; you will find it chilly after this 

room/ 

« « * * * . 

Into the small garden, fi'agrant with lilac 
and spring flowers, Cecile Fortescue, re- 
gardless of the Earl's warning, wandered 
without any wrap to protect her from the 
evening dews. Like many another woman, 
Cecile, at first attracted to him by ambition 
alone, had allowed herself really to fall in 
love with Lord Darell ; yet though she 
doubted not that after this last fearful 
reverse he would marry her, she felt irritable 
and unhappy in the extreme. * He will marry 
me because I can give him nearly two millions 
of money,' she mused sadly ; ' but he does 
not love me for myself. Indeed, I do not 
believe Reginald could love anyone, save 
for a few fleeting weeks. If he ever really 
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loved, it was that pale-faced foolish girl I 
saw at Mostyn Abbey.. Men call her 
beautiful — she certainly had good eyes, but 
I did not see any other charm in her ; to 
my mind she seemed totally unlikely to 
attract any man, and yet she secured Lord 
Darell's love ; and not his alone— I believe 
Sir Ronald Estmere would marry her to- 
morrow, much in the same way as I would 
marry Reginald— all the love being on one 
side ! In time, perhaps,' she continued 
slowly, 'by always studying his tastes and 
consulting his wishes,! may win Reginald's 
affection, if I become his wife ; and he must 
feel grateful for a fortune which no princess 
in Europe could give him* I, and I alone, 
can give him the position he ought to fill.' 

* Cecile, it is most unwise to come out in 
this moist air with nothing over your head 
and shoulders,' here broke in the voice of 
the young Earl, who issued from the open 
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windows of the drawing-room, and joined 
her on the grass. ' How can you be so 
foolish, Cecile? Let me put this Shetland 
shawl over you/ 

* I do not want it — I am quite warm — it is 
really sultry here ! What a lovely night, 
is it not ?' replied the girl. ' However, as 
you have taken the trouble to bring that 
shawl, I may as well put it on. Are you 
not glad, Lord Darell, that the Derby is 
over ? The excitement was too dreadful.' 

' True — but then 1 am accustomed to ex- 
citement,' absently returned the young Earl. 
' In fact, for many years I have lived on it. 
A good thing, eh, Cecile ? — for I have very 
little else left to live on now ! It really 
seems like a dream,' continued Lord Darell, 
in a subdued voice. ' I shall never be able 
to live in England ; Heron Castle must for 
the remainder of my life be closed, unless I 
can let the place — while I, who used to be 
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the pampered child of fortune, must for the 
future live in some cheap German watering- 
place, play whist for thaler points, and 
think myself lucky if I can afford a bottle 
of Rhine wine for dinner !' 

' Do not talk so absurdly, Lord Darell !' 
exclaimed Miss Fortescue. ' You could 
not endure such a life for a week. I am 
not sorry Queen Mab was beaten; it may 
teach you a lesson. You declared that 
Green Ray was the only horse you feared 
in the least, and she was beaten by an out- 
sider ! Why should you have risked such 
a fearful stake ? and as for living abroad, 
you surely have plenty of Mends in 
England, who will not allow the man they 
once used to flatter to live in penury.' 

' Friends !' echoed Lord Darell scorn- 
fully. 'Not one, Cecile — save perhaps Sir 
Ronald Estmere. Acquaintances I have in 
thousands, who, when I was rich, were 
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he never refused me anything in his 
life/ 

* But I eould not accept such a princely 
gift, Cecile,' quietly answered the Earl, 
' unless you consented to become my wife. 
1 have little to oflfer you, but I could and 
would do . my best to make you a good 
husband.' 

' I would rather you told me that, Lord 
Darell,* somewhat hesitatingly replied the 
girl, * when you were once more your own 
master. I would much rather that you 
should feel quite free.' 

'But I would rather have your answer 
now,' he eagerly interrupted. 'Cecile, will 
you marry me? I know it is a sudden 
question, but do not keep me in suspense — 
yes, or no ?' 

'Yes, then,' replied the girl, in a low 
voice. VBut, Reginald, are you sure that 
you care enough about me? We have 
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always been great friends — would it not be 
better to remain so? Remember, I have 
been spoilt all my life, and my nature is a 
very jealous one ; and if you leave me, or 
treat me unkindly, I shall ' 

' Leave you — treat you unkindly 1' re- 
peated Lord Darell passionately. ' Cecile, 
you are a silly child to entertain such 
ideas. Heaven is my witness that I will 
always love you, and strive to make you 
happy.' 

' Then, Reginald, I will be your wife,' 
answered the girl fondly. 'And, indeed, 
if you will let me, I will do my utmost to 
make your future a happy one.' 

* May I tell your father to - night ?' 
anxiously resumed Lord Darell, as they 
wended their way back to the house. 
' Cecile, you are cold, you are shivering — 
I ought not to have kept you out here so 
long.' 
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* I am not cold,' said Miss Fortescue 
brigHtly. ^ Yes, Reginald, you can tell my 
father to-night; it will make him very 
happy ; he always liked you very much.' 




CHAPTER XII. 



IHE Derby had been over more 
tban three weeks, and the Lon- 
don season was in full swing. 
Racing men were looking eagerly forward 
to Ascot. And those rich votaries of 
fashion who could afford the luxury were 
counting the days until, for a week at any 
rate, they would exchange the heat, dust, 
and noise of London for some lovely place 
on the banks of the Thames, or on the 
verge of Windsor Forest — places which, for 
the Ascot week only, realize a sum which a 
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moderately rich man would hesitate to give 
for a house for the entire year. 

The gigantic losses of Lord Darell over 
his filly for the Derby had for many days 
been town- talk. Many knowing ones shook 
their heads, and declared that his account 
would not be forthcoming on Monday. 
Though Queen Mab had won the Oaks in a 
canter, Lord Darell had not backed her 
except for a trifle ; ' and what was the good 
of winning a stake of less than five thou- 
sand pounds,' argued the clever ones, * when 
his losses on the Derby amounted to almost 
a hundred and thirty thousand ?' 

To the utter confusion of these would-be 
prophets, Lord Darell's losses were paid on 
Monday ; and to add to their amazement, it 
was announced, not a week after settling- 
day, that the young Earl, some time before 
Goodwood, would be married to the richest 
heiress in Europe. 
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Rumour also said that the entire 
encumbrances on the vast Heron estates 
had been bought up by the wealthy 
American, who, besides giving his only 
child a dowry of a million, would on her 
wedding-day present his son-in-law with 
the whole of his once great property quite 
clear of debt. And on his death all the 
Fortescue money would go to Lord Darell, 
who would then be the third richest peer in 
England. 

Though Society shrugged its shoulders 
and muttered unkind things, still. Society in 
one mass struggled and fought for the 
friendship of one to whom such vast wealth 
would soon belong. 

The man who, after the Derby, they 
had looked upon as ruined, and therefore 
not worth knowing, now appeared in a 
very diflferent light. His vices were ignored, 
his few good points brought prominently 
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forward, and he himself was lauded to the 
skies. 

* A trifle wild, my dear — all young men 
are !' exclaimed one leader of fashion to 
another. * But now he will settle down. 
I hear his bride is charming; there will 
be no entertainments in London equal to 
theirs, and Heron Castle is the finest place 
in England. I shall certainly leave my 
card on Mr. and Miss Fortescue.* 

To do the young Earl justice, he was 
by no means carried away by popular 
admiration. Society even complained that 
he was rude, so little attention did he pay 
to its advances. 

After his engagement had been made 
public, Lord Darell met Sir Ronald in 
the Park, and experienced a rebuflf which 
cut him to the quick. In response to 
his warm greeting Estmere cut him dead, 
and before a hundred pair of curious eyes 
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turned upon his heel and walked in the 
opposite direction. 

The Earl knew well that had he been 
a broken and ruined man, Sir Ronald 
Estmere would have been the first, and 
perhaps the only man who would have 
not only sympathized with, but substantially 
helped him. Hence the young Baronet's 
contemptuous behaviour wounded him more 
deeply than he cared to acknowledge even 
to himself. In reply to a long letter he 
had written to Queenie, Sir Ronald sent 
him a short dry note, returning his numerous 
letters, and desiring that from thenceforth 
all communication should cease. 

And though envied by the world, and 
fawned upon as one who would soon be 
more than a millionaire, Lord Darell felt 
miserable. 

^ Cecile is very fascinating, and devoted 
to me,' he had argued with himself ; ^ and 
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she brings me a dowry which will make 
me wealthier than any of my ancestors. 
I ought to be a happy man, but I iam 
not ; and seared though my conscience is, 
I feel it a disgrace to take so much 
from her and not be able even to give 
her love in return. Had I been left almost 
destitute on a thousand a year, I feel I 
could have done great things. I am not 
a fool — I could have travelled, in time 
taken my seat in the Upper House, and 
perhaps made a name. Now I cannot; 
with a countless fortune at my back, I am 
too idle to exert myself* Gradually I shall 
sink into what I have hitherto despised 
— a man with more money than he knows 
how to spend, a man with no occupation, 
and whose sole aim will be to make life 
pass as agreeably as possible.' 

Muttering to himself, Lord Darell turned 
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out of Piccadilly, and crossing Clarges 
Street, entered the Eacing Club. 

*Lord Hardcastle is in the club, my 
lord, and gave me special orders that 
I was to inform him when your lordship 
arrived,' said the hall porter. * His lord- 
ship, I believe, called at your lordship's 
house twice.' 

^Very well. I suppose I shall find 
Lord Hardcastle in the club,' returned 
Lord Darell irritably ; ' there is no occasion 
for you to tell him I am here. Wants 
to borrow money, I will swear,' he went 
on in a lower tone. ' Men seem to think 
I am a gold mine! However, Hardcastle 
was good to me once in Paris, and I 
will help him if I can.' 

*You are the very man I wanted to 
see, Darell,' began Lord Hardcastle cheerily, 
as the Earl entered the room, which was 
nearly empty. *Can you spare me two 
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minutes ?' he went on, drawing his com- 
panion into the bow- window. 

* Certainly. What is it ?' said Lord 
Darell quietly. *I have no engagement 
until six o'clock/ 

^1 am most fearfully pressed for five 
thousand pounds, Darell,' continued the 
other hesitatingly. * I do not wish you 
to lend it to me, but I want you to buy 
Saxon King — he cannot lose the Cup at 
Ascot — and the horse is worth the money. 
I must have the money within twenty-four 
hours, and where to turn I know not. 
I could get the money for the horse from 
several men, but I do not want it known 
that I have been obliged to sell him. The 
money is for a good purpose — ^will you take 
the horse, Darell ?' 

* Buy Saxon King ? Certainly not, 
laughed his friend. * I would not prevent 
your winning the Cup at Ascot for a small 
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fortune ; and in my opinion your horse 
can hardly lose it. Queen Mab is the 
only animal entered that could extend your 
horse, but Queen Mab will not run. I 
mean to keep her for the Leger. ' 

a can at any rate depend upon your 
secrecy/ replied the Earl, in a pained 
voice, * You will tell nobody, will you, 
Darell, that I offered you the horse ?' 

* Of course I shall not,' kindly answered 
his companion. * I will lend you the five 
thousand pounds, Hardcastle, for three 
months upon your note of hand ; but I 
will not take advantage of your being 
hard pressed to deprive you of the pleasure 
of winding what I know you have set 
your heart upon. You shall have the 
money by two o'clock to-morrow. Keep 
Saxon King, and I hope he may win both 
the Cup and Alexandra Plate. Two years 
ago you were very kind to me in Paris, 
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and I have not forgotten it. Let people 

say what they like of me, I never forgot 
a kind action in my life.' 

♦ # « « # 

* Mrs. Desmond, can you tell me where 
Queenie is ?' asked Sir Ronald ^stmere, as 
on crossing the great entrance-hall of his old 
home, he saw his young ward's governess 
busily engaged in arranging bunches of tall 
reeds in large glass vases. 

* Queenie went out ten minutes ago/ 
replied Mrs. Desmond. * She began helping 
me to arrange these flowers and reeds for 
Lady Estmere, but the afternoon was so 
lovely that she soon went out. She spoke of 
going across the park to the south lodge to 
see Mrs. Danvers, who is not at all well.' 

* Ah ! then I will walk across the park 
and bring her home,' replied the young 
Baronet. * But I wish you would try and 
persuade Queenie not to go and visit all 
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these sick people ; there are several cases 
of scarlet-fever in the village, and I do not 
think it right for her to run unnecessary 
risks,* 

* Queenie has gone about amongst her 
father's people since she was little more 
than ten years old/ said Mrs. Desmond. 
' And in her present state of mind I do not 
think any of us ought to try and stop what 
prevents her from dwelling on her own 
sorrows. Poor child ! she is too proud to 
complain; but I have known her all her 
life, and I can see that she suflfers acutely. 
So long as she can help others, she does 
not seem to brood so much over Lord 
Darell's desertion; but still she feels it 
bitterly at times. Sir Ronald,' went on 
Mrs. Desmond hesitatingly, * I love Queenie 
as if she were my own daughter. Would 
you be oflfended if I were to suggest some- 
thing?' 
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' Oflfended ! of course not/ he eagerly 
answered. * I would do anything for her. 
If you can make any suggestion, I shall be 
eternally your debtor.* 

' The child ^ wants change/ said Mrs. 
Desmond resolutely. ' She is always 
brooding over the past. Sir Ronald, I 
know she is very fond of you, and some 
day when she has got over her present 
sorrow, she will make you a good wife. 
But so long as she remains here, or at 
Mostyn, she is surrounded by past associa- 
tions. Lady Estmere would be glad to go 
abroad ; she is always speaking of it — ^not 
to you, because she hesitates to take you 
away from your usual occupations. I 
know how you love Queenie, and believe 
that for her you would sacrifice even Good- 
wood and Doncaster. Take your mother 
and Queen Mab to Switzerland, or anywhere 
sufficiently far away. Believe me, change 
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of scene and a fresh life will do much to 
cure Queenie.' 

* I am certain you are right, Mrs. 
Desmond/ answered the young Baronet 
cordially. * I will speak to my mother 
to-night I wonder I never thought of it 
before ! Though I should dearly love to 
see Green Ray and some of my other horses 
run at Goodwood and Doncaster, not for 
one moment would I allow such a trifle to 
stand in the way of Queenie's good. Thank 
you very much for suggesting what I ought 
long ago to have thought of. I must go 
now, or I shall be too late for Queen Mab.' 

* What fools women are !' murmured 
Mrs. Desmond, as from one of the open 
windows of the Hall she watched the light, 
graceftil figure of Sir Ronald Estmere cross 
the broad sweeping drive, and at top speed 
clear the high iron palings into the park, 
in whose deep oak glades he was soon lost 
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to sight. * Here is a man with a heart of 
gold, good-looking, young, and utterly 
devoted to Queenie. Instead of loving him, 
she throws her love and life at the feet of a 
bad, unscrupulous man, who to regain his 
position does not hesitate to marry a woman 
for whom he cares nothing, and who, if 
Queenie did marry him, would render her 
life one of utter misery.' 

* How blind I have been T mused Sir 
Ronald, as, entering a deep moss-covered 
oak glade, he halted in his headlong career ; 
' how could I be so selfish as not to see that 
keeping Queenie here or at Mostyn was 
torture to her 1 Poor child ! she is in deep 
mourning, and can go nowhere, whilst I 
have been amusing myself in London, at 
Newmarket, and at Epsom. For the future, 
however, I will study Queen Mab's pleasures 
alone, and if she would like to travel I will 
gladly give up all my plans for her sake. 
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Hallo, Hector !' he went on in a surprised 
tone, as Queenie's favourite dog trotted up 
to him. *Why are you here — where is 
your mistress ?' 

Hector, however, in reply to this question, 
simply wagged his tail, and breaking away 
in a full canter was soon lost to view. 

'Where can Queenie be?' exclaimed Sir 
Konald, following the dog down one of the 
most secluded glades which led to the south 
lodge. * Oh ! there she is — and asleep, too, 
under that oak ! What a lazy child she is ! 
Fancy sleeping on such a glorious June 
afternoon T 

But as the Baronet approached the mossy 
bank where the girl lay, a pang shot through 
his heart. ' How pale and ill she looks !' he 
muttered, as he stooped over the prostrate 
graceful figure. *I never noticed it till 
now. Queenie,' he said gently, ' why are 
you dreaming under the Ranger's Oak ?' 
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' Reginald, is that you ?' exclaimed the 
girl, opening her eyes, and looking up 
wonderingly. * How did I come here ? I 
must have been asleep.' 

*You looked so comfortable, I did not 
like to ivake you,' cheerfully answered Sir 
Ronald. 'What have you got in that 
basket, Queen Mab? You don't mean to 
say,' he continued gravely, ' that you have 
carried that heavy basket from the Abbey ? 
What does it contain ?' 

* Soup, three bottles of port, and lots of 
things,' replied the girl. ' It is heavy, and 
I got tired and sat down, and then I must 
have fiiUen asleep. I get tired very soon 
now, Reginald,' she went on slowly. ' I 
can't make out why it is.' 

'Queenie !' said Sir Ronald gravely, 
*what is the matter with you — do you 
know you have called me Reginald twice ? 
Never mind,' he went on hastily, as he saw 
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the blood fly to the girl's pale ferce. ' You 
look very tired, little one — we will leave 
this basket at the forester's house, and he 
shall take it to the south lodge. I cannot 
allow you to walk so far.' 

* Very well, but let me carry it,' answered 
the girl, with a faint smile. * I know you 
hate carrying things, and I really can 
manage it quite well.' 

* I dare say you could, but I shall not 
allow it. Queenie,' he added rather ner- 
vously, ' would not you like to go abroad 
for six months or so ? You have never 
been out of England — I am sure you would 
like Switzerland. You have no idea what 
a lovely country it is.' 

* Yes, I should enjoy it above all things !' 
eagerly exclaimed Queen Mab. * It may 
seem ungrateful, and unless you had sug- 
gested it, I should never have said one 
word, but I am so miserable here ! I 
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want change. Will you allow Mrs. Des- 
mond and me to travel ? I think I shall 
die if I remain here,' she added sorrowfully. 

* Yes, Queenie/ answered Sir Konald 
kindly. * But you cannot travel alone with 
Mrs. Desmond ; she shall, of course, go 
with you, and your old nurse too, if you 
wish it ; but my mother and I will go 
also.' 

* But you would miss the July Meeting 
and Goodwood ?' replied the girl. * You 
would not like that. Oh, I should like to 
go to Switzerland so much ; but I could not 
drag Lady Estmere away from England, 
nor you either.' 

* I don't care twopence about Goodwood,' 
he answered sturdily. * Why should I ? 
My mother will be delighted to go ; Ascot 
is only two days off, and you will need a 
week to get ready. I will go to Ascot, and 
return on Friday night ; on the following 
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Monday we will leave for Paris, and then 
travel slowly on to Switzerland/ 

'How kind you are!' replied the girl 
softly. ' Oh, Ronald, I should like it so 
much ! I should not want my maid ; nurse 
could do everything for me, and I should 
prefer her going with us/ 

* Then that is settled. We will leave this 
basket at the forester's house, and go home 
by the stables. You remember those two 
blue roans of Coventry's — the pair you 
admired so much ? I bought them when 
I was in London the other day, and they 
came down this morning. I got them for 
you, Queenie, and I hope you will like 
them.' 




CHAPTER XIII. 

|ADY ESTMERE would like to 
see you in her boudoir, Miss 
Queenie,' said the old nurse, 
entering Sir Ronald Estmere's study, after 
having hunted over the entire Abbey. 
'What are you doing with that duster, Miss 
Queenie ? Give it to me ; I will put Sir 
Ronald's desk tidy for you.' 

'Oh no ; Sir Ronald will not allow any- 
one to touch his writing-table except 
myself,* quickly replied the girl. ' I always 
keep his study in order. Send and tell Lady 
Estmere that I will come at once. And 
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nurse, I ordered Sir Ronald's mail phaeton 
with the two new roans at twelve o'clock ; 
tell some one to go to the stables and say 
that I shall not want them until half-past. 
I am going to drive to Mostyn — would you 
like to come with me ?' 

* Not unless you wish me to, Miss Queenie,' 
replied the old servant familiarly. ' I have 
a mortal dread of horses, and from all ac- 
counts these new roans are far from quiet 
Sir Ronald drove them to the station, and 
the groom told me that even he had a fine 
job with them. Really, Miss Queenie, you 
should not drive them. Hodson says he 
walked them all the way home, for he was 
afraid of their bolting with him.' 

^ Hodson is an idiot,' Queenie briefly 
replied. *And he has the worst hands 
I ever saw. Suppose, nurse, you go and 
tell Lady Estmere that I will come to 
her immediately. When I was a baby,' 
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she continued with a smile, *you used 
to try to frighten me with hobgoblin stories ; 
now it seems you wish to make me afraid 
of a pair of free-going thoroughbred 
horses/ 

* And if I tried to frighten you I never 
succeeded in doing it/ grumbled the old 
woman, as she turned away. * At five 
years old you used to take a delight in 
making me tell you my most horrible ghost 
stories — ^not even the black spectre which 
everyone knows haunts the western turret 
of Heron Castle ever frightened you !' 

* No, it only made me anxious to explore 

the Castle,' replied her mistress, with a faint 

smile, * But I never was allowed to do so, 

and I do not suppose I ever shall now.' 
« « « « « 

* My dear child,' began Lady Estmere, as 
Queenie entered her boudoir — one of the 
prettiest rooms in the Abbey, commanding 
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a splendid view of the park — * I sent for 
you because my son told me that you 
were not looking at all well, and that 
he considered a change would do you good. 
I think Eonald said you would prefer 
Switzerland ? I quite agree with him — 
you are not looking well. But why did 
you not confide in me, my child? If 
Ronald had not noticed it, you might 
have become seriously ill, I hope you 
know that, as far as I can, I wish to make 
you happy; 

^ I know you do. Lady Estmere,' replied 
Queen Mab, as the colour flew to her 
face. ' Indeed, you and Ronald have been 
more than kind to me — much kinder than 
I ever deserved. My Other's death was 
a fearful shock to me, and I have never 
felt the same since; but Ronald has beer 
so good, and put up with all my fi-etfij 
moods, and ' 
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' Ronald I know is gopd, and utterly 
unselfish/ interrupted the old lady. * Your 
father's death, my dear child, I know 
must have been a very heavy blow to 
you — but is that all? To help you I 
must know everything. I am afraid, 
Queenie, that you are fretting about Lord 
Darell. I will only say that I think he 
has behaved shamefully to you ! Yet 
my experience assures me that you have 
had a happy escape. Such men as he 
never make good husbands ; after a year 
your life would have been a wretched one. 
But, my dear child, I well know that you 
will not believe this — nor do I hope to 
convince you. Long years ago I was as lovely 
as you are now, and I was also an heiress — 
not so great as you should have been, 
but still an heiress. At that time Estmere 
Abbey was not what it is now. The 
minerals, from which Ronald draws his 
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great revenues, had not been discovered. 
My fortune was therefore very acceptable 
to Ronald's fether. I loved him, Queenie, 
as much as you did Lord Darell ; I refused 
a duke for his sake. I would, I believe, 
have sold my soul for him ! What came 
of it ? He was like Lord Darell, an 
utterly selfish spendthrift. Our four years 
of married life were all misery. He died 
in Paris, run through the heart in the 
Bois de Boulogne in a quarrel about an 
actress. Ronald was only six months 
pld then, and I brought him up to be 
what you see him now. Thank Grod he 
never had any of the vices or tastes of 
his poor father. I tell you all this to 
show you that being married to the man 
whom you believe you adore does not 
always bring happiness. Had you still 
been heiress of Mostyn Lord Darell would 
have married you, squandered your estates, 
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and left you wretched. Compare such a 
man with my son/ 

* I am sure you are right, Lady Estmere/ 
sorrowfully replied Queen Mab. ^ But 
one cannot force one's self to love. I did 
love Lord Darell ; I do still. I have told 
Ronald so. But if Ronald wishes me to 
be his wife in spite of the past, I will 
consent. I cannot tell him I love him— it 
would be cowardly to utter such a false- 
hood. But I like him very much, I respect 
and admire him truly, and he has been 
so very, very good and kind to me.' 

* And with that 1 am quite satisfied,' 
replied Lady Estmere quietly. * If you 
feel all that you say you do, love will 
come in time. After my experience I do 
not believe in furious passion. I know 
that you will make my son a good wife, 
and I also know that in years to come 
you will be happier with him than you 
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would ever have been with Lord Darell. 
It was your father's wish, too. Queenie/ 
she went on anxiously, as, looking from the 
window, she beheld the mail phaeton with 
the two blue roans drive up to the door, 
' you are surely not going to drive those 
new horses ? My dear child, they seem 
half mad ! There is a helper running 
beside each; 

* I am going to drive over to Mostyn. I 
want to see several people, the rector 
especially, about the monument I am 
erecting to my father,' replied Queen Mab. 
* The roans will go quietly enough with me, 
dear Lady Estmere. Hodson has dreadfiil 
hands, and though I sent round to say that 
both horses were to be in the bottom bar, 
I see he has got them in the check.' 

* Ronald gave eight hundred guineas for 
the pair,' went on the other. ' It was really 
very extravagant ; he has more horses already 
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than he ever uses. I am afraid, too, he lost 
a lot of money over Green Ray.' 

* Ronald bought them for me,' anxiously 
replied the girl. ^ How could he be so 
foolish ! I did not know what price he had 
given — I am so sorry.' 

* Oh ! he bought them for you, did he, 
Queenie T said Lady Estmere good- 
naturedly. ^ Then I do not mind. I only 
hope they are safe — ^they look very wild. 
I hear Mr. Coventry sold them because he 
could not drive them in London. Pray be 
careful, my dear.' 

' They will go well enough with me — all 
horses do — I think they know I love them. 
It was kind of Ronald to give me such 
a beautiful pair. I sent back those greys 
Lord Darell gave me. I was right, was I 
not. Lady Estmere ?' 

* Perfectly right ; he had better give them 
to his wife,' she replied rather viciously. 
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* Not that she would be able to drive them, 
and I should imagme that he would not 
allow her to try.' 

« « « « « 

* Put both those horses on the bottom 
bar, Hodson !' exclaimed Queen Mab, 
standmg at the hall-door, as she drew on 
her gloves* * I sent to tell you that they 
were not properly bitted this morning. 
Take that curb-chain off Julian, and let 
both out a hole in the traces. Going up 
Mostyn Hill I should have the phaeton on 
their hocks.' 

' I don't know if you will be able to hold 
them, miss,' answered the man, in a surly 
tone, signing to two helpers to stand at 
their heads. * They are a bolting, pulling 
pair, and Sir Ronald this morning had all 
his work with them. Better have bearing- 
reins, miss — they pull fearful.' 

* If you do not pull at them, they will not 
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pull at you/ replied the girl confidently. 
* Bearing-reins ! Hodson, you were with 
my father fi-om a boy — did you ever see me 
drive with bearing-reins ?' 

^ This pair wants them/ persisted the 
man. * They are as like as not to bolt ; 
there are no bits in the Estmere stables 
that will hold them if you let them go 
fi'ee. * I'm no believer in curb-chains, miss, 
but these horses have been running in 
bearing-reins and gagged snafiles — I can tell 
it by their mouths ; and ' 

* Jump up behind, Hod son,* drily replied 
the girl. * The gates are open, are they 
not? After that it is four miles on the 
collar the whole way to Mostyn, and they 
can go as free as they like.' 

* Then they will go free enough,' muttered 
the man. ' Sir Ronald is pretty strong in 
the wrists, and Ward never turned out a 
better coachman, but Sir Ronald found 
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them a handful. I thought so/ he went on 
to himself, as, trotting full thirteen miles 
an hour down the broad sweeping drive, 
Julian, the near horse, shied at a Mlow 
deer, and, getting his head down, lashed 
out viciously. ' They will kick this mail 
phaeton to pieces in ten minutes/ 

* These bits are as useless as straws,' 
soliloquized Queenie, as, with great dif- 
ficulty, and the most gentle handling, she 
turned the roans out of the lodge-gates to 
the turnpike-road. * However, it is all on 
the collar now — four miles at this pace will 
sober them.' 

' There is one of those traction-engines 
coming, miss !' exclaimed the groom, as, 
from the seat behind, he discerned a thin 
cloud of black smoke some half-a-mile 
ahead. 'Better pull up, miss, and let me 
lead them by.' 

' I cannot pull them up, Hodson,' replied 
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the girl quietly. * It is all I can do to keep 
them from breaking into a canter. No 
power could stop them/ she continued 
angrily, as the groom oflfered to take the 
reins. 'The engine will stop when the 
driver sees us ; and if I can get by I think 
they will slacken their pace up the Nails- 
borough Hill.' 

With ears cocked, and evidently very 
much inclined to bolt, the roans now ap- 
proached the stationary engine, which still 
puffed out masses of black smoke, as if 
anxious to proceed. High bred, and broke 
to run up to their bits, the roans trotted 
rapidly forward. * Go on, Julian !' ex- 
claimed Queen Mab, as she brought her 
whip gently down on the near horse, which, 
nearly frantic with terror, tried hard to 
swerve across the road. With an indignant 
snort Julian sprang madly forward, and 
again getting his head down, lashed out 
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furiously, his example being immediately 
followed by his companion, and both horses, 
now completely out of hand, broke into a 
gallop, on which no strain such as Queenie 
was able to impose had the smallest effect, 

* Put the break on, Hodson,' quietly 
ordered the girl, as with admirable skill she 
kept her horses from bolting into the deep 
wayside ditch. ^ If Nailsborough Hill does 
not stop them I cannot. Julian's bit has 
caught on the pole-chains, and I have not 
the smallest control over him.' 

* Let them race three parts up the hill, 
miss,' replied the man anxiously, putting 
the break on with all his strength, ' and try- 
to get a pull at them before we reach the 
top. But I'm afraid it's of no use j Mr. 
Coventry, he always drove this pair in 
gags.' 

Breasting the steep incline as if it were 
but a hillock, the roans swept forward, mad 
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with excitement. The fearful strain on her 
arms had already nearly exhausted Queen 
Mab. Her hands felt numb and nerveless, 
and the fearfully rapid pace confused and 
blinded her. The dust flew up in clouds, 
and the light mail phaeton swayed from 
side to side like a cradle, as the two roans, 
after reaching the top of the hill, tore 
down the steep incline at full twenty-five 

miles an hour. Though powerless to stop 
their wild career, Queenie never for a 
moment lost her presence of mind. She 
gave her whole attention to trying to 
keep the bolting pau- straight, and in 
this she succeeded pretty well. 

' If they keep their legs,' she muttered, as 
after safely descending the incline the 
runaways still galloped furiously on, ' I 
shall be able to get a pull at them in time ; 
that is, if neither the pole nor the chains 
snap.' 
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* There is a waggon coming, miss I' 
breathlessly exclaimed the groom, as, white 
with terror, he drew his young mistress's 
attention to an object in the distance, which 
his keen gaze had made out to be a large 
flour- van drawn by six horses. ' We must 
have a smash — we cannot pass it. Drop 
your right rein, miss, and pull hard on 
your left ; better be upset into the ditch 
than get jammed under the waggon.' 

* I will try,' said the girl quietly, as 
the furious pace brought them to within 
three hundred yards of the lumbering 
vehicle. ' Sit loose, Hodson.' And rapidly 
getting clear of her rugs and driving-apron, 
Queen Mab, standing up, pulled with all 
her strength on the left rein. 

Shying from the waggon, both horses 
answered her call ; Julian with a heavy 
sprawl going down on his knees, his 
companion falling sideways into the deep 
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ditch, and dragging with him the mail 
phaeton, which, jolting heavily against 
the waggon, turned completely over, bury- 
ing its occupants beneath the ruins. 

Hodson, none the worse for his fall, 
was speedily on his feet, and, with the 
aid of the astonished waggoner, cut the 
traces and freed the now somewhat cowed 
roans. But Queenie was a ghastly sight. 
Her left arm had got caught in the reins, 
and was dislocated at the shoulder ; a 
fearful cut on her head showed where 
the phaeton had fallen on her, and besides 
rendering her insensible, had inflicted other 
injuries. A deep gash from her eye to her 
mouth had literally bathed her in blood, and 
the terrified groom believed that she was dead. 

* What is to be done ?' he muttered with 
a stupefied air. ' Miss Mostyn in this state 
— and how am I to get her back to 
Estmere ? I ' 
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The waggoner, however, was a man of 
resources. 

'Let us put the young mistress in my 
light cart,' he answered. 'It runs behind 
our waggon; you get her home as fest 
as you can, and I will see to the two horses. 
Come, man, don't stand crying and moan- 
ing ; suchlike never helped anybody yet.' 

Seeing, however, that the terrified groom 
knew not what to do, the burly waggoner 
took matters into his own hands. 

Having called loudly on his boy to 
put the mare into the spring-cart, he 
proceeded carefully to examine Queenie's 
injuries. 

' Look you here, man !' he went on 
hastily, after washing the blood fi-om the 
girl's pale face. 'This young lady will 
die if you don't rouse yourself There's 
a doctor at Mostyn, and Mostyn is nearer 
by four miles than Estmere. Take her 
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there; my spring-cart runs very smooth. 
I can do no more, save to make her a 
comfortable bed in the bottom of the cart. . 
My smock-frock will make a pillow for 
her head, and I've bound up this gash 
as well as I can. Give me your coat, 
man, and let me put it round her feet. 
These four rugs be all mucky wet with 
ditch-water.' 

*Yes, Mostyn Hall is the best place,' 
hurriedly returned the terrified groom. 
'I will drive Miss Mostyn there. Will 
you call at Estmere on your way, and 
explain what has happened ? You will 
be well rewarded.' 

' I will make my waggon-horses trot/ 
firankly replied the man, 'but I want 
no reward. I knew Mr. Mostyn well, and 
though I come from Stamford I've heard 
of his daughter. I would do anything 
for her. Come, man, get to Mostyn as 
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quick as you can — I will get to Estmere 
as &8t as my old team can go. You 
. know the doctor's house in Mostyn ? You 
had better drive straight there/ 




CHAPTER XIV. 



3T was the Cup-day at Ascot, 
and the lawn and stand of the 
Royal Enclosure were uncomfort- 
ably crowded ; the splendid weather, and 
the great interest attaching to the Cup, 
inducing all who could obtain tickets to 
flock into the enclosure. Rumour had 
pronounced that on the issue of the 
Ascot Cup would greatly depend the future 
fortunes of a well-known Earl, long known 
to be in very embarrassed circumstances ; 
and rumour in this instance had been 
pretty correct. On the speed and stamina 
33—2 
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of his splendid Cup horse, Saxon King, 
Lord Hardcastle had staked a tremendous 
sum. Not only at the City clubs and 
Tattersalls had the horse been heavily 
backed, but in Paris also. 'The French 
bookmakers had resolutely declined to write 
the horse's name any more, and though 
the field promised to be a strong one, and 
included the winner of the Grand Prix de 
Paris, the winner of last year's Cesarewitch, 
and a Derby -winner, they resolutely refiised 
to take less than six to four. 

The appearance in the Koyal Enclosure 
of Miss Fortescue, the great American 
heiress, soon to become Lady Darell, had 
also the fefifect of attracting a lot of people 
who cared nothing for horses, and knew 
nothing about racing, but were anxious to 
see one of whom the world had talked so 
much — one whose vast fortune was only 
inferior to her loveliness. It was said, also, 
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that the great firm of Worth had surpassed 
themselves in the beauty and richness of 
her dresses, made specially for this occasion, 
and costing a small fortune. 

Vainly had the unfortunate Master of 
the Queen's Buckhounds declared that he 
could and would issue no more tickets. 
Applications had rained in, upon him, which 
he found it impossible to refuse without 
giving deadly offence ; and the consequence 
was that the Royal Enclosure was, on this 
memorable Thursday, packed almost to 
suffocation. 

' It is like being in the crush of the 
Opera-house !' exclaimed Lord Darell, as for 
the tenth time he turned round to apologize 
for treading on some flowing train. * I 
never regretted until now that I was not a 
member of the Jockey Club ! They at any 
rate have their stand to themselves. What 
an extraordinary crowd there is — people 
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whom nobody knows! A lot of country- 
squires with their wives and daughters, 
whom, I suppose, the Master of the Buck- 
hounds did not dare to refuse — ^might lose a 
vote or so for the Government, if he had !' 

'Ten starters — ^a good field!' exclaimed 
Lord Gordon Cheyne, as the numbers went 
up. 'I'll cross the course and get on a 
drag; I should be squeezed to death on that 
stand. It is an awful price in such a field, 
but I'll lay three hundred to two on Saxon 
King — that is, if I can get to the barrier/ he 
went on hopelessly. ' I could manage well 
enough if it was an ordinary mob, but I 
can't go shoving my way through the 
Royal Enclosure. Ah ! there is Estmere. 
I know he has backed the horse; perhaps he 
will let me stand in with him.' 

' Want to back Saxon King, Cheyne ?' 
good-naturedly repeated the young Baronet, 
as Lord Gordon made known his desire. 
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* That is what everyone seems to want to 
do. I have got as much as three to one, 
and a good lot at level money. I'll take your 
six hundred to four — will you have it?' 

*I have had an awful week, Estmere,' 
pleaded this younger scion of a much im- 
poverished family. ' You might do me a 
good turn, and let me lay you five hundred 
to four. I hear Hardcastle laid you a level 
thousand.' 

' Yes, he did — a week ago,' laughed the 
other. *I took it on speculation. Hard- 
castle got five and four to one at first, and 
he laid me level money to hedge. But I 
will take your five himdred to four, Cheyne ' 
he went on kindly. *Many men would 
give me fifty ready to do so.' 

*What can you want with fifty pounds 
ready?* delightedly replied Lord Gordon. 

* If you do you have only to take the 
trouble to write a cheque. I will lay you 
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five to four in hundreds. You owe me a 
good turn ; if I had not caught your horse 
for you last February you would never 
have seen the end of the great Ranks- 
borough run.' 

' Well, no, I do not believe I should,' 
returned Sir Ronald with a smile, entering 
the bet in his book. ' But where were you 
educated, Cheyne ? In an extravagant 
school, I should imagine. Who ever heard 
of giving a man a hundred pounds for 
catching his horse!' 

* You are like Cork the Jew,' lightly 
answered his Mend. * I went to him for a 
thousand last week, and tried to get him to 
charge a little less interest. What do you 
think he said ?' 

' Can't say — have not a notion,' answered 
the young Baronet, lighting a cigarette. 
* What did he say, Cheyne ?' 

' He said,' slowly replied the other, * " My 
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lord, you object to my interest. I charge 
you forty per cent, and run a great risk. 
I have seen your lordship take five to four, 
when you might have got six to four ; five 
to two, when you might, by holding out, 
have got three to one— a difference of nearly 
seventy per cent, on the week, and yet you 
grumble at my small charge of forty per 
cent, in the year." ' 

'Mr. Cork had you there/ drily replied 
Sir Konald. ' And I believe he is right ; 
if we all held out, the ring could not afford 
to lay the starvation prices they do. If we 
combined and forced their hands, we should 
break them in a year.* 

' Heaven forbid that any man should 
break the ring!' piously muttered Lord 
Grordon Cheyne. * For the last four years 
I have kept my rooms in Piccadilly, my 
stud at Melton, and paid running accounts 
on what I make out of them.' And shoving 
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his hands mto the pockets of his light dust- 
coat, he made the best of his way across the 
now nearly cleared course to mount some 
friend's drag, to watch the issue of a 
struggle on which he had invested at least 
half his yearly income. 

* We have got a good place at any rate, 
Reginald !' exclaimed Cecile Fortescue, as, 
after much pushing and protesting, they 
made their way to the front of the top of 
the stand. * Which is Saxon King? I 
hope he will win. I like Lord Hardcastle 
so very much.' 

' That is Saxon King, third in the 
parade; Fordham is riding him, in violet 
with white sleeves,' replied Lord Darell. 
* Push into that corner, Cecile, and then I 
shall be able to lean on the parapet, and 
look down the course. Yes, I hope Hard- 
castle will win. I am afraid he will be in a 
bad plight if he does not. And he will not 
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have a good charitable Cecile to help him, 
as I had/ 

* Well, I am glad my money has helped 
you, for sometimes I have been ready to 
wish myself a pauper,' returned the girl 
sadly. ' Reginald, your English people 
are extremely rude ; they stare at me in the 
enclosure as if I were an escaped lunatic. 
I heard one man say to the lady he was 
walking with — *^ There she is ; do you call 
her lovely? I do, and they say she is as 
rich as Rothschild." I thought the Royal 
Enclosure was reserved for ladies and 
gentlemen !' 

' It used to be,* laughed the young Earl ; 
* but of late I fear a lot of odd people are 
let in, while men and women who should 
be admitted are kept out. Give me those 
glasses, Cecile; they are oflF!' 

' And Saxon King is last but one!' ex- 
claimed the girl in a voice of dismay. 
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' Why is he not in front, Reginald ? He is 
pulling Fordham out of the saddle.' 

' I suppose Fordham is riding to order/ 
quickly replied Lord Darell. 'Dawson 
trains the horse, and knows what he is 
about. What a pace Passion Flower is 
going! it might be a five-furlong scramble ! 
I wish now that I had run Queen Mab j she 
could not have lost, and the Cup is one of 
the best I have seen. However, for Hard- 
castle's sake I am glad she is not running.' 

' But why is not Saxon King in front ?' 
repeated Miss Fortescue. ' Why should 
he be quite behind ?' 

* Because staying is his forte. When 
they have covered two miles, Cecile, you 
will not ;sge, Saxon King last. Fordham is 
riding w:ith, excellent judgment. See, he 
has got the inside of the course, and can 
go up to his horses when he pleases.' 

' Irons, I will lay you two monkeys I 
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name the winner!* exclaimed Sir Ronald 
Estmere, as he bent over the rails of the 
Jockey Club Stand. -Two monkeys on 
Saxon King ; will you take it ?' 

*Yes/ briefly returned the leviathan. 
* Put down two monkeys, Apricot, and then 
shut your book.* 

' Saxon King is commg up to his horses, * 
cried Lord Hardcastle, as, glasses in hand 
and a satisfied smile on his face, he touched 
Sir Ronald Estmere on the shoulder. ^ See, 
he has run into second place. Hot though 
the pace has been, they have never extended 
him.' 

'But they have to go round again,* 
replied the Baronet. ' Saxon King is 
going very strong, certainly. I do not 
regret my last outlay of a thousand to five 
hundred on him. Passion Flower is beat 
now. I suppose she was only started to 
make running for Aboukir?* 
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^ Yes ; but Aboukir, winner of the Derby, 
will not extend Saxon King/ continued the 
Earl uneasily, as he brought his powerful 
glasses to bear on the receding field. 
* Thionville has taken up the running, and 
Aboukir is second, my horse third. The 
pace is not hot enough; Fordham will 
bring Saxon King to the fi-ont soon.' 

'He has done so now,' replied Sir 
Eonald Estmere, as, on rounding the far 
turn, Fordham on the favourite rushed to 
the front. * What a pace your horse can 
go! Thionville, however, sticks to his 
girths, and Aboukir is very close up.' 

* It lies between the three. There is a 
tail of almost a hundred yards now,' 
answered the Earl. * Look how Ford- 
ham is driving Saxon King — ^but he rides 
without spurs, and has never touched 
him yet.' 

^ It will be a close race, however,' chimed 
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in the Baronet, as Aboukir closed with the 
favourite, and, attended by Thionville, raced 
up the straight locked together. * Fordham 
is riding Saxon King now, Hardcastle/ 

* Thionville is done with, and Cannon 
is driving his spurs into Aboukir at every 
stride,' returned the Earl anxiously. ^ My 
horse can stay for ever, and George is a 
demon at a close finish.' 

Opposite the Royal Enclosure the two 
cracks raced head and head. Not fifty 
yards firom the post Fordham drew his 
whip, and in a jostling, bumping finish 
once more witched the world with his 
splendid horsemanship, the verdict being a 
head in his favour — Thionville only beaten 
three parts of a length fi-om the last year's 
Derby-winner. 

So close, however, was the finish, that 
before the number was hoisted no one could 
tell which had won, and the ring eagerly 
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took six to four that no one named the 
winner. Lord Hardcastle stood motionless 
as a statue in the Jockey Club Stand, heed- 
ing not or pretending not to heed the babel 
of voices below him. 

' Number four — ^you have won, Hard- 
castle!' exclaimed Sir Ronald Estmere, as 
his quick eye caught the number which, 
held sideways by the Clerk, was given 
to be hoisted. ^ I am glad you have pulled 
it off ; but it was too close to be pleasant.' 

* Have I won ? Grood horse ! good old 
Saxon King!' muttered the Earl, in a be- 
wildered manner. ' I thought the &tes were 
once more against me! Come with me, 
Estmere, and see Fordham weigh out/ 

' You don't draw the weight, Fordham,' 
said the Clerk of the Scales doubtfully, as 
the famous jockey, with his saddle aad 
cloths, seated himself in the scales ; ' not 
by half a pound. What will you do ?' 
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' Bring his snaffle bridle/ retorted Lord 
Hardcastle. * But you will surely allow a 
pound for the bridle T 

'No, I will not/ hastily broke in the 
owner of Aboukir. ^ Send for the bridle ; 
I do not believe a pound will pull the scale 
down.' 

'Fetch the bridle, will you, Estmere?' 
asked Lord Hardcastle, placing himself 
opposite the weighing-machine. 'Do, like 
a good fellow ! my trainer is busy with the 
horse — there is such a crowd.' 

' Certainly !' replied the Baronet, leaving 

the weighing-room. 'I will be back in a 

second, Hardcastle.' 
'And I will go with you, Sir Ronald/ 

said the owner of Aboukir impudently. 

' No oflfence,' he continued rapidly, ' but I 

should like to see that the bridle is the 

bridle.' 

^You are perfectly welcome to come, 
VOL. II. 34 
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sir,' haughtily answered Sir Ronald, as he 
turned on his heel. * I forbid you^ how-- 
ever, to touch the bridle or anything else 
connected with the horse.' 

* Right V exclaimed the Glerk of the 
Scales, as, after an absence of not more than 
three minutes, Sir Ronald returned and 
placed the bridle and bit across Fordham's 
knees. ^ You pull down the weight some- 
what easily now, Fordham.' 

'I congratulate you, Hardcastle,' said 
Estmere; ' and your horse should win the 
Goodwood Cup also.' 

' He may, and I think he will,' answered 
the Earl, in a delighted tone. ' But I shall 
hot back him, at least not heavily. This 
race has set me on my legs again, and I 
don't mean to trust fortune any more. 
This inan wants to speak to you, Estmere — 
he has a telegram for you.' 

' Some one who wishes me to back the 
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winner of the Cup for him,' laughed the 
young Baronet, as he took the yellow en- 
velope in his hand. ^ Rather late, however. 
Let us see what it says/ 



^From 

Lady Estmere. 



To 

Sir E. Estmere, Bart., 
Eoyal Enclosure, 
Ascot. 



' Queenie has had a bad accident Gome at once*' 

' Well, Estmere, the telegram seems im- 
portant?' laughed Lord Hardcastle, as he 
watched his companion's &ce. ^ You look 
glum enough; has your whole stud broken 
down? Seriously, what is the matter?' he 
continued, seeing the young Baronet turn 
ashy-pale. ^ What is up, man — can I help 
you ?' 

* Yes ; lend me your buggy. I can catch 
the 4.35 train from Bracknel,' returned Sir 
Ronald, handing the telegram to his com- 

34—2 
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panion. * Good God ! what can have 
happened ?' 

* Oh, nothing !' said Lord Hardcastle 
kindly, as he read the telegram. 'Of 
course you can have my buggy, but catch 
the 5.15 jfrom Windsor — ^you can leave the 
horse and trap there. I dare say it is not 
really very bad, old man ; this telegram is 
from your mother, and women always do 
exaggerate things/ 

'Where is your buggy?' hastily asked 
Sir Ronald, ' At the hotel ? I will go 
there at once. Don't you bother to come, 
Hardcastle.' 

' Oh, but I will come and see you off !' 
replied the EarL 'I don't care twopence 
about the next three races. Come, Estmere; 
the roads are crowded, and it will take you 
all your time to get to Windsor by 5.15.* 




CHAPTER XV. 



BHE special train which, in order 
to save two hours, Sir Ronald 
Estmere had telegraphed for from 
Windsor to be in readiness at King's Cross, 
bore him at a fimoas rate through some of 
the feirest of England's Midland Counties. 
But fest though the powerfiil engine rushed 
through the summer air, its pace seemed to 
the excited imagination of Sir Ronald like 
the crawl of a tortoise. 

' My mother might have sent me a more 
explanatory telegram,' he muttered im- 
patiently, as he looked out on the green- 
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grass country, and mighty ox-fences, and 
bullfinches — a country which he knew 
almost by heart, as fi^om a boy it had been 
his huntmg.ground. 

* She might have told me what the 
accident was — ^this suspense is simply 
maddening. Surely no man was ever so 
worried as I am ! However, another hour's 
run and I shall be thei^e. It is no use 
fretting myself into a fever, but I would 
give all I possess to be sure that Queenie is 
not badly hurt. But what can the accident 
have been? Queen Mab could not have 
gone larking over the country in June, 
Can she have been kicked in the stables? 
She always would pet vicious horses.' And 
wearied with tramping up and down the 
length of his saloon-carriage, Sir Ronald 
threw himself on one of the sofas, to wait 
as patiently as he could the arrival of his 
special at the small station of U . The 
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powerful breaks put on, speedily made him 
aware of his approach, and before the train 
had fairly stopped, the young .Baronet had 
opened the door and jumped out on the 
platform. 

' What is the matter, Simpson ?' he began 
rapidly, as a footman came towards him. 
*How is Miss Mostyn — what was the 
accident?' 

* Miss Mostyn left Estmere driving the 
new roans, Sir Ronald,' replied the man. 
* As yet at Estmere we know nothing, save 
that there was a bad accident; Miss Mostyn 
was taken to Mostyn Hall. Her ladyship 
drove there at once. Mr. Holding sent 
your mail phaeton and the chestnuts to 
meet you, Sir Ronald ; her ladyship went in 
the brougham to Mostyn.' 

' Jump up behind with Simpson, hastily 
ordered the Baronet, taking the reins from 
his groom's hands, and preparing to start. 
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' Nine miles to Mostyn/ he muttered to 
himself. * I can do it in the half-hour with 
these horses. Have you heard no par- 
ticulars, Simpson?' he went on, letting his 
horses go at their top-speed, and turning to 
the man behind. 

* Hardly any, Sir Ronald,' answered the 
groom, before his fellow-servant could reply. 
*Miss Mostyn went out driving the new 
roans about one o'clock. Hodson was very 
much against them going; he said there 
were no proper bits, and that he felt sure 
the horses would be under no controL Miss 
Mostyn, however, gave positive orders, and 
of course, Sir Ronald, Hodson had to obey. 
A little after three o'clock a waggoner from 
Stamford came into Estmere stables with 
the two roans, and said there had been a 
bad accident, that Miss Queenie was much 
crushed and fearfully cut on the head. 
Hodson had escaped unhurt, and had taken 
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her to Mostyn Hall, that being three miles 
nearer than Estmere. Her ladyship drove 
over at once in the brougham, after sending 
a telegram to yourself and another to Sir 
James Paget. We know nothing more, 
Sir Ronald. The housekeeper opened your 
telegram, and Mr. Holding ordered me to 
bring the phaeton and chestnuts to meet 
you. Julian,' continued the man, as his 
master still kept silent, * has evidently been 
down on his head; his knees are both cut to 
the bone, and his head badly cut ; the other 
roan is uninjured, but must have Mien 
upon his side, as he was a mass of mud.' 

'That will do, Holland,' replied his 
master, in a low choked voice, drawing his 
whip across his horses and sending them 
along the broad, hard road at a pace which 
made both men involuntarily clutch hold of 
the iron rails, and glance uneasily into each 
other's faces, as the mail phaeton, swaying 
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from side to side, bade fair to upset. ' Her 
ladyship, you say, telegraphed for Sir 
James? That was very thoughtful and 
quite right.' And until he turned his now 
lathering horses into the western drive of 
Mostyn Hall, dark and gloomy from the 
shadows of the surrounding trees, Sir 
Ronald did not utter another word. 

As the sound of the wheels on the broad 
gravel sweep was heard, the hall-door was 
flung rapidly open, and after throwing his 
reins to the groom, Sir Ronald jumped 
quickly out of his phaeton, and ascending 
the' flight of steps three at a time, stood 
once more within the old portals of Mostyn 
Hall. 

^ What of Queenie, mother ? Tell me 
quickly!' he exclaimed, as Lady Estmere 
advanced through the blaze of light, which 
after his dark drive nearly blinded him. 
' Mother, how is Queen Mab ?' 
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* She will live, Ronald — Sir James Paget 
says her life is in no danger/ replied the 
old lady, fondly kissing her son's white 
drawn face. ^ Come into the study ; it is 
fearful to see you like this !' 

. ' She will live ?' anxiously repeated the 
young Baronet, as he entered the study 
with his mother. * Does Sir James say so ? 
Then why are you crying ? What can 
anything matter so long as Queen Mab 
lives ?' 

*It is too dreadful,' went on Lady 
Estmere, sobbing, * and I do not know how 
to tell you. Sir James Paget says she will 
live, but — but ' 

' Will be a cripple !' hastily broke in her 
son. ^ Is that so ? Poor child — ^poor little 
Queenie ! But I will make her life a bright 
and happy one, even in spite of that. I 
will—:-' 

* No one has said she would be a cripple,' 
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hurriedly answered Lady Estmere. * Sir 
James Paget finds a fearful cut on her 
head, a broken arm, and three ribs badly 
injured. Those things can be cured. But 
her face, Ronald, from her eyes to her chin, is 
laid completely open. She will be disfigured 
for life — her beauty is utterly gone.' 

'For her sake I am sorry,' said Sir 
Ronald, after a pause of painful thought. 
* Queenie used to be so lovely — I always 
thought her the most lovely girl I had ever 
seen. Poor child, I am afraid she will 
grieve. For my part, it was not her beauty 
that I cared for. I will try and make up 
to her for her loss ; and, thank God, so far 
as human means go I can do so. Queenie 
will always have her own soul, and that is 
worth more than any beauty.' 

* It was such a fearful accident !' continued 
Lady Estmere. 'I do not blame you, 
Ronald, but you always did encourage her 
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to drive and ride wild horses. You mean 
to act most generously. You remember 
Queenie as she was, but when you see her 
again the shock will be dreadful. Why, 
from an exaggerated sense of duty, should 
you marry a girl who never cared for you, 
and who would have married Lord Darell 

had he not jilted her ? I cannot see ' 

' Why I should ?' replied Sir Ronald 
simply. ' For one reason only, mother — 
because I love her better than anything else 
in this world. I always told her so, and 
now perhaps she will believe me. But is 
she too unwell to see me at once ?' 

* Sir James Paget said you could see 
her/ returned Lady Estmere hesitatingly. 
' But you must not speak to her.' 

* I must see Queen Mab. I will not talk 
to her, and I will promise not to excite her. 
Where is she, mother? Which room has 
she got ?' 
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' It is all too horrible,' answered Lady 
Estmere. * It is, however, not my fault. I 
did not get here until Queenie had been put 
in her father's old room, the one he was 
laid out in ! And attended by that wretched 
village doctor, of whom she always made 
such a favourite. When / heard of the 
accident, of course I telegraphed for Sir 
James P^get. If you are determined to see 
her, Ronald, perhaps you had better come 
with me.' 

. * I know the room, I would much rather 
go alone,' said her son. * I will not speak 
to Queenie, I will not even approach her — 
but see her I wiUJ 

* Then I had better order dinner at once 
for Sir James,' replied Lady Estmere. 
* You cannot possibly stay with Queenie 
more than five minutes ; if you do, you will 
make her feverish. Sir James will tell you 
so. Mrs. Desmond and the old nurse are 
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both with her. When you want me^ Ronald, 
I shall be in my old sitting-room.' ' And 
with a dignified air, Lady Estmere left the 
study* ' 

*t'm always offending somebody!' mut- 
tered the young Baronet, as he slowly wient 
up the broad oaken staircase. * And now I 
have made my mother angry — what for, 
heaven only knows ! Mrs. Desmond, is that 
you?' he asked eagerly, as he nearly ran 
against a lady in deep black. ' How is 
Queen Mab ? I may see her, may I not ? 
Has she asked for me ?' 

* Queenie will be very glad io see you, 
Sir Ronald,' replied Mrs. Desmond. * Poor 
child, she has- never once thought of her- 
self; all her anxiety has been about ydur 
roans, one of which nurse foolishly told her 
was badly hurt. She never murmured 
when Sir James set her arm and closed 
the gashes on her &ce ; but wheji she heard 
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Julian was cut to ribbons, she cried like a 
child/ 

*Let me see her at once/ entreated Sir 
Ronald, in a low voice. 'But let me see 
her alone. I promise not to excite her/ 

'Of course you shall see her alone,^ 
kindly returned Mrs. Desmond. 'Queenie 
would wish it. Come this way; the passage 
door is closed.' 

* Queen Mab — ^my darling little Queenie V 
whispered Estmere, as he knelt beside the 
great oaken bedstead. * My little darling, 
you will get well — Sir James Paget says so. 
How could I have been so careless as to 
leave such fiery brutes for you to drive ? 
Qtieenie ! say you forgive me.' 

' How kind of you to come so soon ! 
But oh, Ronald, I am afi*aid poor Julian 
is badly hurt !' feebly answered the girl. 
' Ronald, why are you crying ? I never 
saw you cry before.' 
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* With joy, I think, at finding you not so 
much the worse,' he replied. *If you only 
knew the agony I have suffered since I got 
my mother's telegram, you would pity me ! 
But you will live, my dear little pet, and 
what more can I want ?' 

'But I shall be so marked — I shall be 
so disfigured !' replied Queen Mab, in a 
trembling voice. * Ronald, 1 shall be 
fiightful !' 

* What do I care what your face is like ?' 
he answered almost angrily. ' To me you 
will always be Queen Mab, my dear little 
playfellow and fi-iend! What do I care 
how changed your face may be ? I loved 
you, not your beauty.' 

' I cannot turn round to look at you,' 
went on the girl. * Ronald, my arm and 
side hurt me so ! But I feel very sleepy 
now. May I go to sleep?' she asked 
anxiously. * Do not mind my sending you 
VOL. II. 35 
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away — no one has been so good to me as 
you, but I want to sleep/ 

* Sir Ronald, you must really leave my 
patient,' said the great surgeon, quietly 
entering the room. ^ Ah ! she is sleepy, I 
am glad of it — ^be kind enough to come 
with me. Miss Mostyn has a very good 
constitution,' he continued, as they entered 
an adjacent sitting-room : * what she most 
needs is quiet and rest ; if excited and dis- 
turbed, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences. Her own medical attendant is 
perfectly able to carry out my instructions; 
I will see her again the day after to- 
morrow.' 




CHAPTER XVI 



IT was nearly the end of August, 
and the streets of London looked 
hot and dusty as the sun poured 
its fiery rays on their unprotected pave- 
ments. The season was over; none save 
those who were compelled lingered in the 
metropolis. The Row was deserted, save 
by a few nursemaids and huge Life Guards- 
men ; Piccadilly was a desert, and nearly 
every dub was in the hands of painters and 
dealers. 

After the Ducal Meeting, the great event 
of the waning season had been the marriage 
35—2 
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of Lord Darell and Miss Fortescue. To do 
the young Earl justice, he had in vain tried 
to have the ceremony performed quietly. 
Against this the American millionaire had 
resolutely set his face, insisting on spending 
a small fortune on what he fondly imagined 
to be the marriage of the season. 

Finding his future father-in-law obstinate, 
and his future bride also in favour of a 
brilliant display, the young Earl had sub- 
mitted. 

' It is of no use to fight against trifles,' 
he remarked to Lord Hardcastle, when that 
nobleman had rallied him on trying to 
outdo even Royalty in the magnificence 
of his nuptials. *0f course I hate this 
fiiss and display; but Cecile likes it, and 
her father is bent upon it. When once 
Cecile is my wife I will take care there 
is no snobbish ostentation ; but until then, 
Hardcastle, I swim with the tide.' 
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And so it was that the waning season had 
been galvanized into brief activity* Every- 
one of any consequence had been invited, 
and very few had declined. And as Lord 
Darell and his future wife would have 
more money than they could well spend, 
the worid of fashion considered it a bounden 
duty to heap upon both presents of almost 
fabulous value. Miss Fortescue, though 
already provided with a modest three- 
hundred -guinea dressing-case, had ten others 
sent to her, ranging in value from two 
hundred to fifteen hundred guineas. And 
though she already possessed splendid 
jewels, diamonds, pearls, and rubies were 
simply showered upon her. 

* I shall have to open a jeweller's shop,' 
laughed Lord Darell, as this stream of gifts 
came rolling in. ^ Really, it is absurd ! 
Why don't people give these things to 
lots of poor fellows ? I assure you. Hard- 
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castle, I have had more pins, rings, and 
rubbish given me than I can ever possibly 
wear.' 

* Of course ; naturally,' replied the other. 
' Had you married a pauper, Darell, people 
would have given you nothing. When 
I was married I do not believe I received 
enough presents to make even a decent 
show on my table. What a fiiss everyone 
is making about that diamond tiara and 
necklace your future father-in-law gave 
Miss Fortescue ! My wife has positively 
gone four times to look at them ; she says 
they are finer than the Crown diamonds of 
France. I believe women would sell their 
souls for diamonds.' 

' Some would,' quietly replied Lord 
Darell. ' I think I only know one who 
Would not. And my experience is pretty 
extensive.' 

* Miss Mostyn, I suppose ?' returned Lord 
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Hardcastle, *I hardly know her, but I 
believe she is one in a million. Will she 
marry Estmere ?' 

*I don't know — I hope so/ was the 
hesitating reply. * Estmere is the only 
man I know who is worthy of her. That 
fearfiil smash she had some time ago 
has quite ruined her beauty, I hear ; but 
Estmere is as devoted as ever. I am afraid 
the shock she received has done her more 
permanent injury than was at first expected. 
I am told she has become fearftdly delicate. 
But let us look in at the Racing Glub, 
Hardcastle ; I very much dislike even 
talking about Queen Mab.' 

' From all accoimts I believe you behaved 
badly to her, Darell,' somewhat sharply 
returned the other, as they turned into 
the club. 'We shall find nobody here, 
and I don't expect any letters. Why 
could not you have been married directly 
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after Goodwood ? it is a crying shame, 
keeping all your unfortunate fiiends in 
London so long after the twelfljh.' 

* I am sure I never wished to stop in 
London. I would rather have been married 
quietly and gone straight home to Heron,' 
irritably replied Lord Darell. * Nobody 
can hate aU this fuss and nonsense more 
than I do. One letter and a telegram,* 
he went on, as he took them from the hall 
porter. ' When did this telegram come ?' 

' Yesterday afl:emoon, my lord,' answered 
the man. * I expected to see your lordship, 
or I would have forwarded it.' 

* I dare say it is of no importance,' said 
the Earl, carelessly opening the yellow 
envelope. 

* What on earth is the matter, Darell T 
exclaimed Lord Hardcastle, noticing the 
look of horror on his companion's face. 
* Are you going to &int ?' 
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* Read this message/ he hoarsely replied. 
'What am I to do? in three days Cecile 
and I are to be married. But I ought 
to go — I must, I will go to Queen Mab.' 



From 


'To 


Sir R Estmere, 


Lord Darell, 


Estmere Abbey. 


Eacing Club, 




London. 



'Queenie wishes to see you. She cannot live 
twenty-four hours. Come at once.' 

' You cannot go, Darell — ^it is out of 
the question,' said Lord Hardcastle, return- 
ing the telegram. * K you do. Miss For- 
tescue will break off her engagement even 
at the last moment. She would never 
forgive you. Her jealousy of Miss Mostyn 
is intense. You cannot go ; it will be your 
utter ruin if you do.' 

'Cecile surely cannot be jealous of 
Queen Mab when she is on her deathbed ? 
What can have happened? I knew she 
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was much shaken, but I never dreamed 
of anything like this. I will go to Cecile 
at once/ he continued more firmly, ^and 
ask her permission to go to Estmere. 
She surely will not refuse it.' 

* She most certainly will,' answered Lord 
Hardcastle sadly. * And you will be a 
fool if you go in spite of her. For an 
interview with Miss Mostyn — which ^must 
be miserable to you both — ^you will sacrifice 
the most brilliant prospects a man' ever 
had ! Take my advice and telegraph to 
Estmere that your wedding-day is only some 
fifty hours oflF, and therefore you cannot 
come.' 

* I shall go to Grosvenor Square at once 
and see Cecile,' said the Earl resolutely. 
' If she refuses me I shall remember it in 
the fixture, and in a way she will regret.' 

*You are old enough to regulate your 
own actions, Darell,' kindly replied his 
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friend. 'But I advise you not to go. 

This poor child can be nothing to you even 

if she lives ; why should you sacrifice your 

brilliant future for a few hours of misery ?' 

' I behaved infamously to her/ almost 

sobbed Darell. ' She has sent for me now 

she is dying, and how can I refuse to 

go ? I am not so dead to all feeling as 

you seem to believe, Hardcastle. Poor 

little Queenie ! why should I not see her 

once more ?' 

# # « # # 

It was in the month of June that Queenie 
met with her accident, and it was not 
till the beginning of August that she 
was able to be moved. And though 
sufficiently recovered to admit of her return- 
ing to the Abbey, she was but the wreck 
of her former self. The broad red scar 
which ran fi'om her eyes to her mouth 
gave her face a contorted appearance ; her 
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large brown eyes were all that remained 
of her loveliness. But to Sir Ronald's 
anxious mind her listless and prostrate 
condition was a source of greater regret 
than the loss of her beauty. Though able 
to get about, she had lost all her former 
vivacity. Of horses she seemed to have 
an unconquerable dread ; and not all the 
young Baronet's tender endeavours could 
bring a smUe to the once always laughing 
mouth. 

A hard hacking cough caused Queenie's 
old doctor the greatest anxiety. 

* I should like a great doctor to see 
her,' he said to Sir Ronald one morning, 
as they walked across the park together. 
a wish to leave nothing undone. But 
the greatest physician who ever lived could 
not cure a broken heart.' 

*A broken heart!' replied the startled 
Baronet. ' What do you mean, doctor ?' 
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' I can gather nothing from Miss Mostyn/ 
quietly resumed the doctor, ' but Mrs. 
Desmond informs me that she never sleeps, 
and she eats next to nothing. Her sole 
occupation consists in reading some old 
letters. Her malady seems to me an utterly 
broken-down constitution, and a state of 
apathetic dejection from which nothing can 
rouse her.' 

^Queenie promised to walk with me to 
the west lodge this morning,' said Sir 
Ronald. ' That will not harm her, will it ? 
She seemed anxious to go — one of the 
children there is very ill, as you know.' 

^ Harm ! it will do her good,' replied the 
doctor. ' She needs exercise, and something 
to occupy her mind. She is not strong 
enough to travel, or I would say take her 
abroad— anything to rouse her from her 
present languor.' 

'I do not think he suspects,' muttered 
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Sir Ronald to himself, as he bade the doctor 
good-bye and returned to the Abbey; * and 
I am glad of it. I would not for all I am 
worth have anyone know the real reason of 
Queenie's broken health. Too well I know 
it is Darell's doing. Good heaven ! what 
that man will have to answer for ! And 
answer for it he shall, to me. Why could 
he not have left Queen Mab alone ? She 
and I would have been so happy, had he 
not laid himself out to make the child love 
him. That I could have forgiven him — ^yes, 
and sincerely. Had he but endeavoured 
to render her happy, I would have done 
anything for him — but what has he done ? 
Simply wrecked Queen Mab's life, and left 
her to fret herself into her grave. And the 
worst of it is that I am so powerless to help 
her. But Darell shall find for once that his 
sin shall not go unpunished ; if Queenie 
dies, I swear he shall follow her !' 
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^ Ronald, are you coming with me to the 
lodge ?' broke in Queen Mab, meeting him 
as he crossed the hall. She still had her 
arm in a sling, and looked wretchedly pale 
and ilL ^ What has Mr. Holdfast been 
saying to you ?' she went on earnestly, 
noticing her companion's gloomy look. 
' What has upset you, Ronald ?' 

* Nothing, my little pet/ he replied, 
looking fondly down at the scarred little 
face beside him. ' But, Queenie, it makes 
me wretched to see you look so ill. I wish 
you to have further medical advice. Hold- 
&st is a good country doctor, but he has 
not had much experience. I wish you 
would open your heart to me. Queen Mab ; 
you know I would do anything in the world 
for you. It tortures me to see you fretting 
as you do. Tell me what is on your mind, 
and I will do all I can.' 

^ I know you would — I believe you would 
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do anything for me/ gravely replied the 
girl. 'But why should I pain you — ^you 
who have always been so good to me ? And 
I believe it would pain you dreadfully if I 
told you all, Ronald.' 

* No, it would not, Queen Mab/ returned 
the Baronet simply. ' My only pain would 
be if I could not help you. Queenie, I shall 
not let you walk to the lodge ; you are not 
strong enough. Sit down here and tell me 
what troubles you ; and, as God is my judge, 
I will do what I can for you.' 

' Don't be so kind to me, Ronald ! I 
cannot bear it,' sobbed the girl. * I am so 
unhappy, and I know I am ungrateful and 
unreasonable to be so. Why cannot I love 
you as you do me?' 

' Never mind that, Queen Mab,' he replied 
in a low voice. ' I know, my darling, that 
your whole heart has been given to Darell ; 
but how can I help you — ^what can be 
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done? In less than a week Darell will 
marry Miss Fortescue, not because he loves 
her, but to obtain her money. What can I 
do to prevent it ? If I could compete with 
Mr. Fortescue I would give two millions 
sterling to secure your happiness — and 
seeing you happy would make me so. 
But, my little pet, I am powerless — ^you 
know I am. Tell me what you wish me 
to do.' 

* You can do nothing, Ronald. But I 
am so weak and ill. I never sleep ; I think 
my heart is broken ! I know I shall not 
live long — I do not wish to live — ^but may 
I not see Reginald once more? I could 
die so happily if I could only see him! 
Ronald, will you send for him ?' 

' I cannot, Queen Mab,' he answered 
brokenly. * He would not come — he could 
not possibly come. He is to be married on 
Friday.' 

VOL. II. 36 
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* He will come if you tell him that I am 
dying/ sobbed the girl. ^ Ronald, you will 
not refuse my last request !' and, bursting 
into a flood of tears, Queen Mab buried 
her face in her hands. 

' Send Mrs. Desmond here !' exclaimed 
Sir Ronald, as a servant appeared in answer 
to his fiirious ring. ' Queenie,' he went on 
gently, kneeling by her side and vainly 
trying to pacify her violent grief, ' listen to 
me. I will send for Darell — that is, if you 
still wish it in twelve hours' time. Do 
not cry so, Queenie ; you are making 
yourself worse.' 

' I want to go to my own room,' went on 
the girl pitifully. ' I am worn out. Where 
is nurse?' 

* Here is some one who will help you,' 
answered Sir Ronald. 'Mrs. Desmond, 
Queenie really is not fit to be up,' he went 
on hastily. * Will you see her to her own 
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room? I shall telegraph for a London 
physidan at once/ 

^ * ^ ^ ^ 

' She is a little better, Sir Ronald/ said 
Mrs. Desmond, as half an hour later she 
joined the Baronet in his study. * Have 
you sent for a physician? K not, I 
implore you to do so. Lady Estmere, I 
know, does not realize how serious Queenie's 
illness is ; but I do. She is enduring ter- 
rible mental suffering, and the shock she 
received from her accident has totally 
unstrung her nerves, and left her too weak 
to fight against any trouble. Before it, she 
would have been too proud to show what 
she felt ; now she cannot disguise it.' 

* I have telegraphed for further advice,' 
replied Sir Ronald sadly. 'But Darell 
would be the best doctor I could summon. 
It is impossible to send for him almost on 
the eve of his marriage, though heaven 

36—2 
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knows I would give my whole estate to 
make Queenie happy with him. I expect a 
physician from town by 3.35, and will meet 
him myself. Meantime, keep Queenie per- 
fectly quiet. She had better not even see 
Holdfast. He talks too much.' 

' I will sit with her and see that she is 
not disturbed/ returned Mrs. Desmond. * I 
never saw so fine a constitution so utterly 
destroyed. If you knew how much she 
suffers you would pity her.' 

* Pity her ! who can pity her more than 
I do?' he replied. 'But what can I do? 
I am even more powerless than your- 
self or nurse. She has asked me to send 
for Darell. Till we know that is the very 
last resource, I cannot do so.' 

* If you wish her to live you will,' said 
Mrs. Desmond impressively. ' And at 
such a crisis he could hardly refuse to 
come. He could not be so cruel.' 
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'I know Darell better than you do, and I 
also know Miss Fortescue. A more jealous 
woman never breathed. Do you believe that 
she would allow Darell to come to Queenie 
if she could prevent it ? And Darell will 
not throw her millions over to gratify even 
Queenie's dying request. Still, if by this 
time to-morrow she wishes me to telegraph 
to Darell, I will do so. You can tell her 
so ; but you need not tell her that I feel 
sure he will not come.' 

' If he refuses,' answered Mrs. Desmond, 
' her death will be on his head.' 




CHAPTER XVII. 

30U have done what I asked you* 
Ronald ? You have sent for 
Reginald ?' began Queen Mab, 
in a low weak voice, when he entered her 
room after driving the physician to the 
station. ' I knew you would npt disappoint 
me. When will he be here ?' 

' My darling, I telegraphed to him yester- 
day,' tenderly replied Sir Ronald. ' I ought 
to have heard from biin before now. But 
do not give way, Queenie; Sir William is 
not without hope. My darling, what should 
I do without you ?' 

' No doctor can make me live. I know I 
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am dying/ returned the girl feebly ; * and, 
Eonald, I really have no wish to live. I am 
so tired ! Come and sit down here beside me. 
Dear old Ronald, how good you have always 
been to me, and how I have always teased 
you ! I think you will miss me at first, but 
you will get over that, and be happy — I 
feel you will, for you deserve to be so.' 

' Don't, Queen Mab — you will break my 
heart,' he replied, in a broken voice. 'I 
cannot live without you — my darling, you 
shall not leave me ! Stay with me, Queenie, 
my little pet — ^you will get better.' 

* No, Ronald, I shall not,' she said 
earnestly. ' I am too weak to recover. Be 
kind to all our old people at Mostyn ; and 
you will see to poor old nurse — do not 
send her away, she has always loved me 
so. Don't cry, Ronald — I should never 
have made you happy. I was never worthy 
of your great love.' 
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* Queen Mab, my dear little playfellow/ 
passionately returned Sir Ronald, ' if you 
die I will follow you ! How could I exist 
without you ? Queenie, you shall not die !' 

' Hush, Ronald ! do not speak like that,' 
whispered the girl faintly. *I know that 
I was never worthy of you. See who that 
is at the door — ^perhaps it is a telegram 
from Reginald.' 

* It is a telegram,' replied Estmere, re- 
turning to the bedside. ' Shall I open it V 

' Yes,' answered Queenie almost eagerly, 
a slight flush rising to her white face. 
* What train will he come by ? If he delays 
he will be too late .'' 



Lord Da.rell, 
Grosvenor Square. 



To 

Sir E. Estmere, Bart., 
Estmere Abbey. 



' I cannot come. You should not have asked me. 
I am to be married in two days.' 
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' He will not come ?' asked Queenie in a 
low voice, as Sir Konald read the telegram. 
' And shall I never see him again ? It is 
my only wish ! Ronald ! why will he not 
come and say good-bye to me ?' 

' I suppose because Miss Fortescue will 
not let him, Queen Mab,' returned Estmere, 
kneeling by the side of the bed and tenderly 
kissing the cold little hand which rested 
confidingly in his. ' Oh, my darling, do 
not grieve so over this !' he entreated, 
seeing the large brown eyes brim over with 
tears. * Why should you break your heart 
for a man who declines to come and see 
you, lest he should lose the gold for which 
he has sold himself? Sooner or later 
Darell will repent his refusal.' 

* I never thought he would refuse my last 
request. He said he loved me so I And I 
believed him ! But he could not ever have 
cared much for me. I am tired, Ronald — if 
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I should sleep, you will not leave me, will 
you?' 

^ Of course not. Queen Mab ; I will stay 
here until you awake. Try to sleep if you 
can, my darUng.' 

* You will promise not to go away ? I 
should be frightened if I woke up and found 
myself alone, Ronald/ 

* Leave you, Queenie ! indeed I will not ! 
I shall be here when you awake, my 
darling/ 



One hour, two hours, five hours passed 
slowly away. And though at first Sir 
Ronald had declined to admit anyone to 
share his watch, yet the duration of 
Queenie's sleep and her motionless appear- 
ance at length alarmed him. 

* Tell Dr. Holdfast to come at once to 
Miss Mostyn,' he said in a low voice, as the 
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nurse entered the room. ^ She is so still 
and quiet, I fear to disturb her. Tell him 
to be very silent and cautious.* 

* Too still and too quiet for sleep, I am 
afraid,' thought the doctor, who was follow- 
ing the old nurse, and had heard what Sir 
Ronald said. ^ Let me see her closer/ he 
continued aloud. * Do not be afraid ; I shall 
not disturb her.' 

*I am sure you will/ remonstrated Sir 
Ronald, ' and I promised she should not be 
roused. What is the matter ?' he went on 
anxiously, as he noticed Mr. Holdfast's sad 
look. * Is she worse ?' 

* She is dead^ Sir Ronald,' replied the 
doctor gently. ' I was with her mother 
when she was born. I never thought that 
I should see her die.' 

* She cannot be dead — Queenie, speak to 
me !' cried Sir Ronald wildly. * Mrs. 
Desmond, she is not dead ! Send for other 
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advice; we must save my darling! She 
cannot be— is not dead!' 

* No one can bring the dead to life/ an- 
swered Mr. Holdfast gravely. * We should 
be thankful that her end was painless/ 

* She cannot be dead — ^I do not believe it !' 
replied Sir Ronald passionately. ' Queenie 
would never have left me alone without one 
parting word ! If she is really dead I will 
follow her — my darling knew that I could 
not live without her T 

' If Queenie were here she would beg you 
not to give way to such excessive grief, Sir 
Ronald/ said Mrs. Desmond. ' Our poor 
child died of a broken heart, but she bore 
her burden patiently until the end. Try to 
follow her example.' 

^ None of you know how much I loved 
her,' he replied, reverently kissing the dead 
face — ^the face whose smile or frown once 
had the power of making him happy or 
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miserable. 'What is this world to me 
without Queenie ? You may forget her/ 
he added bitterly, * but I never shall.' 

* Come to your own room, Sir Ronald,* 
urged Dr. Holdfast, putting his hand on 
the other's arm. ' You are not well,' he 
continued nervously, seeing a gleam of 
frenzied despair in Estmere's eyes. * Let 
me entreat you to come away.' 

' Leave me alone with her,' answered Sir 
Ronald harshly, seating himself by the bed- 
side and gazing fixedly at the white face 
before him. ' Queenie told me not to leave 
her, and no earthly power will make me 
do so.' 

'We must yield to him for a time, 
Mrs. Desmond,' whispered the doctor. ' If 
we leave him alone with our poor dead 
child, he may break down ; if he remains 
in his present state I shall fear for the 
soundness of his mind.' 
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Left alone with his dead charge, Sir 
Ronald, apparently stunned, did not heed 
the lapse of time, or the total darkness 
which had gradually crept over the room. 
Hour after hour went slowly by, and it 
was not until twelve chimed from the 
old Abbey tower that he rose to his feet, 
and crossing the room with rapid steps, 
threw open the window and looked out 
on the lovely summer night. 

' I wonder if my darling knows how I 
loved her now ?' he murmured, retracing his 
steps and looking down once more on the 
cold white face. * My darling ! Queen Mab !' 
he cried in agony. * What shall I do with- 
out you ? Oh my God, if you would only 
let me die too !' and for the first time 
the overtaxed mind found relief in a burst 
of tears. 

* Thank heaven, he will do now !' fer- 
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vently exclaimed the doctor, who with 
Lady Estmere and Mrs. Desmond had 
remained in the anteroom. * Go to him, 
Lady Estmere — I think he would like to 
see you now ; but do not try to check his 

grief.' 

« « « « « 

Six months had passed away since all 
that remained of Margaret Mostyn had 
been laid beside her father and mother in 
the old churchyard near Mostyn Hall. 
Six months had brought many changes 
in the world of fashion, but no comfort 
to the almost broken heart of Sir Ronald 
Estmere. Though temperate in his youth, 
he had returned to the habit of drinking 
heavily, which he had adopted for a time 
when he found Queenie's heart entirely 
given to Lord Darell. His bright cheerful 
temper had changed, and, although just 
and even lenient to his dependents, he was 
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reserved and irritable with his friends. 
His mad gambling was a source of wonder 
even to the greatest plungers in Paris, 
and the heavy sums which he lost every 
night made people wonder how long even 
his vast resources would bear the strain. 

' You will kill yourself if you go on 
like this, Estmere,' remonstrated Lord 
Nessborough, one of the few men whom 
Sir Ronald still tolerated, because he had 
been kind to Queenie on the death of her 
father. ' Dear old chap, you have one 
of the most splendid constitutions in thfe 
world, but you will soon ruin it at this 
rate. What is the truth about this match 
at ^cart^ that I hear you have with Count 
Loinville ? The stakes are ridiculous, and 
the Count is the best player in Europe. Do 
you really mean to play him to-night T 

* Yes — at the Club du Nord. You will 
come with me, will you not, Nessborough ? 
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By the way/ he added abruptly, *is it 
true that Lord and Lady Darell are in 
Paris r 

* Yes ; they arrived yesterday/ replied 
the Earl, with some hesitation, *Why do 
you ask, Estmere ? 

' Because I do not wish to meet him/ 
said Sir Ronald, in a sullen voice. *I 

should but never mind what I should 

do. Will you come with me to-night ? I 
leave for England to-morrow.' 

'Certainly I will,' answered the Earl 
cheerily. * Come and dine with me, and 
we will go to the club afterwards. By 
the way, Estmere, you have seen the new 
actress at the Fran^aise, have you not ? 
What a lovely woman she is ! They say 
Darell followed her from Vienna. Her 
ladyship is supposed to be fearfully jealous.' 

^ I have heard men talk of her,' replied 
Sir Ronald wearily. 'But I see no great 
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beauty ^in her. I never shall see beauty 
In any woman again. Nessborough/ he 
went on rapidly, * do you believe it is 
possible for a man to die of a broken heart ? 
Shall I ever .die, I wonder ? I am so tired 
of this world ! If you were to tell me 
that I should be dead by this time to- 
morrow, I would consider you my best 
friend.' 

J 'Don't talk like that, Konald,' said the 
Earl hastily. *I am going to dress now. 
My dear fellow, why should you kill your- 
self by inches as you are doing ? If poor 
Miss Mostyn were alive she would bid you 
rouse yourself, and do some good in the 
world. Try and live as she, good and pure 
as she was, would have wished you to live.' 
* He is right/ muttered Estmere, as he 
went to his dressing-room. ' Queenie would 
be angry if she knew how I am living now 
— she always hated high play, and I drink 
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and play like a maniac. But my darling 
knows, if she still knows anything of me, 
that I only do so to drown my misery. 
Something tells me that I shall join her 
soon, and neither my Creator nor she will 
judge me harshly.' 

« « « « « 

' It will be a good game ; Ronald 
Estmere plays better than most of you 
believe !' exclaimed Lord Gordon Cheyne, 
who was seated in the luxuriously fitted-up 
card-room of the Club du Nord. If anyone 
wishes to back the Count I will take five to 
four ; yes, and in hundreds,^ he added, 
producing his betting-book. * Estmere does 
not care whether he wins or loses, and 
nerve is everything. I know LoinviUe is 
shuddering now at the magnitude of his 
stake.' 

* No, I am not, my young Mend,' laughed 
the Count, entering the room at that 
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moment. * And although I am playing for 
the largest stake I ever played for, I will 
lay you five hundred to four hundred. Not 
for myself ; the stake is high enough for me. 
The best of seven games and a stake of 
two hundred and fifty thousand fijuncs 
might excuse even the shudder you pre- 
dicted I' 

* I will take your bet — who am I to book 
it to ?' replied Lord Gordon. * To Lord 
Darell I is he backing you, Count 7 

* Yes, he will be here shortly,^ answered 
Count Loinville, as, with a courteous bow 
to his opponent, he took his seat at the 
table. ' Ah, here he is ! Lord Dardl, 
Lord Gordon Cheyne has booked your bet 
of five hundred to four hundred. How is it 
that you are here so soon ? I thought you 
were engaged to attend Coralie's supper T 

* I was, but I broke my engagement,' 
laughed Lord Darell, as he looked over the 
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Count's shoulder. ' I have had enough of 
women, Loinville — they are all alike, 
shallow and artificial.' 

* I decline to play with you, Count Loin- 
ville!* passionately exclaimed Sir Ronald 
Estmere, dashing his cards on the taHe. 
' I decline even to sit in this card-room so 
long as a murderer, a cheat, and a card- 
sharper remains in it. Here is my cheque 
for your two hundred and fifty thousand 
fi'ancs, but remain in the same room with 
Lord Darell I will not /' 

' Pardon me, Sir Ronald, but I cannot 
take your cheque unless I win it,' courteously 
responded the French Count. *Take up 
your piece of paper, and let us declare the 
match off. The rest of your speech did not 
affect me personally, but I am compelled to 
remind you that you used expressions which 
we are not accustomed to hear in the Club 
du Nord.' 
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* Estmere, you must have been mad I' 
interrupted Lord Nessborough, who had been 
watching the evil look in Lord Darell's eyes. 
' You had no right to use such language. 
You certainly owe Lord Darell an apology.' 

' I apologize to Lord Darell ! ' said the 
Baronet contemptuously. *My worst words 
are not strong enough. If he resents them 
I am ready to give him every satisfaction. 
I do him justice ; I do not believe him to 
be a coward.' 

* I believe you to be insane !' hoarsely 
exclaimed Lord Darell, as, trembling with 
suppressed passion, he rose from his chair. 
* But, mad or not, you shall answer for your 
extraordinary charges. Loinville,' he con- 
tinued more calmly, ^ will you act for me ? 
Sir Ronald Estmere will, I should imagine, 
have some difficulty in finding a fiiend to 
countenance his behaviour.' 

* No— I am ready to act for him,' hastily 
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exclaimed Lord Nessborough. ^ I do not 
defend his language, but I know he has 
been bitterly wronged by you, Lord Darell.' 

Mf I am to act for you. Lord Darell,' 
interposed the Count, ' I forbid you to say 
another word. I am wiUing to be your 
friend, but I utterly decline to be mixed up 
in a brawl. I will arrange everything with 
Lord Nessborough.' 

* Then I will leave the club,' replied the 
Earl haughtily. ' You know my address, 
Loinville — the H6tel Bristol. Estmere,' he 
added vindictively, * make your will before 
you meet me, for I swear I will kill you if 
I can !' 

'I am glad he added "if I can,'" said 
Lord Gordon Cheyne sarcastically. * To 
my notion Ronald Estmere is a much 
better shot than Darell, and it would puzzle 
Merignac to find an amateur to beat him 
with unbuttoned rapiers. I suppose there 
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will be no play to-night — I shall walk 
round to the Circle. Estmere, if Ness- 
borough had not taken the words out of 
my mouth, I would gladly have acted for 
you/ 

* Here is your cheque, Sir Ronald ; I can- 
not take it/ repeated the French Count, 
handing the slip of paper to his adversary. 
' And you will not take it ? Then I 
shall destroy it. Lord Nessborough, will 
you allow me to have five minutes' private 
conversation with you ?' 

' Certainly, Count. ' But, Estmere, will 
you go home ? I wish ' 

* Ronald Estmere will come with me,' 
said Lord Gordon Cheyne promptly. ^I 
will drive him home. Come with me, old 
fellow !' and putting his arm aflfectionately 
within that of the young Baronet, Lord 
Grordon led him from the room. 

' You will go to bed at once, will you 
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not ? he went on kindly, as he dropped his 
friend at his hotel. * Go to bed and steady 
your nerves. Shall I come in with you, 
and see that you are comfortable ?' 

' Thank you, Cheyne — but I would 
rather be alone,' Estmere replied somewhat 
sadly. * I shall perhaps never see you 
again, old man; thank you for standing 
my fiiend — you will not regret it. Good- 
night.' 

' K that means that he will remember me 
in the will which that scoundrel Darell 
advised him to make,' mused this reckless 
young scion of a great house, as he drove 
away, * I will give the money to some 
charity. I don't want to be paid for 
standing up for a good man against a 
reprobate.' 




CHAPTER XVin. 



SIR RONALD is not awake, my 
lord,' replied his valet, as at 
six o'clock, on a miety, dark 
morning, Lord Nessborough made his ap- 
pearance at Estmere's hotel. 'But Sir 
Ronald gave orders, my lord, that you were 
to be shown at once to his room. Breakfast 
will be ready as soon as you like, my 
lord; 

* Ah well, have it ready in a quarter of 
an hour,' replied the Earl, pausing with his 
hand on his friend's bedroom-door — ' or say 
twenty minutes ; and send a glass of cognac 
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down to my coachman ; the poor ffellow 
seemed nearly frozen.' 

^ Yes, my lord/ replied the man. * Sir 
Ronald ordered coflfee and ham and eggs ; 
would your lordship prefer anything else ?' 

' No, that will do,' replied Lord Ness- 
borough, opening the door. * Sir Ronald 
will want a bath in five minutes, and see 
that it is icy cold. How calmly he sleeps !' 
went on the Earl, standing for a moment 
by his friend's bedside. ' Poor fellow ! how 
dark he looks under the eyes — and how 
drawn and careworn! Ronald, old man, 
wake up— it is time you were dressing.' 

* Is that you, Nessborough ?' quietly 
asked the young Baronet, as he opened his 
eyes, and after a moment sat up in bed. * I 
seem hardly to have been asleep an hour — 
and, Nessborough, I have had the most 
extraordinary dream.' 

* We have no time to talk of dreams — ^let 
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us look to stern realities,' answered the 
Earl. * See here, Ronald — ^get up and jump 
into your cold tub. Count Loinville and I 
have arranged everything ; we had a long 
discussion over the weapons. He wanted 
rapiers ; I pistols. You are as good as 
Lord Darell with either, but you are in bad 
condition, and a long rally with rapiers 
would blow you. The Count at last agreed 
to toss for choice; I won, and chose pistols — 
the distance twelve paces. That is in your 
fe,vour ; Darell is better at sixteen.' 

* I have had such a wonderfiil dream,' 
quietly repeated Sir Ronald, ' or rather it was 
a vision. I saw Queen Mab as plainly as I 
see you now. She looked unhappy, and she 
spoke to me — I heard her as plainly as I 
hear you. Her words were — " Ronald, are 
you going to kill Reginald ? Is this the 
way you show your love to me ?" My 
mind is made up, Nessborough ; I will not 
injure Darell.' 
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' Do you mean to tell me that you will 
not meet him ?' exclaimed the Earl in- 
dignantly. * Do you mean to say you will 
allow all France and England to jeer at 
you ? If you have no respect for your own 
honour, Estmere, have some small con- 
sideration for mine !' 

' Not meet Darell ?' replied Sir Ronald, 
^ My dear Nessborough, I am only too 
anxious to face him — ^but I am resolved 
not to hurt him. If he kills me, he wUl do 
me the best service man has ever yet done 
me. But I will not injure him. You do 
not seem to understand me, Nessborough.'^ 

' No, I'm shot if I do 1' repUed the Earl 
angrily. ' You are going to meet one of 
the deadliest shots in Europe, and because 
of some wild dream, the outcome of your 
excited imagination, you say that you intend 
to allow him to make a target of you I You 
might as well commit suicide at once.' 

^ I have often been tempted to do so,' 
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sadly returned Estmere. * Nessborough, 
you have never known what it is to suflfer 
as I do.' 

^Have I not ? Indeed I think I have!^ 
quickly returned the Earl. * Ten years ago I 
was to have married Violet Carslake — I was 
engaged to her for three years, but all that 
time we were too poor to marry. In those 
days I was only a younger son. You may 
have heard the story. She died at Rome 
four weeks before what was to have been 
our wedding-day, a fortnight after my poor 
brother died, and I became Lord Ness- 
borough. I have never had the slightest 
feeling of love for any other woman, and I 

do not suppose I ever shall But 

now you have finished dressing ; come to 
breakfast. My brougham is waiting, and we 
must start in fifteen minutes. I would not 
for a fortune allow you to be late on the 
ground !' 
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' I can't eat at this early hour,' answered 
Estmere. * I will have a brandy and soda, 
and a poached egg. Nessborough, I have 
written a codicil to my will ; it is in my 
desk. I have left Gordon Cheyne ten 
thousand pounds. And there are a thousand 
pounds in notes in my desk. I want you 
to give them to Queen Mab's old nurse. 
You will find them in a directed envelope. 
That is all, I think. Are you ready ? if so, 
we will start.' 

* I am quite ready,' briefly replied the 
other. 'It is quite useless to argue with 
you, Ronald. Let us go.' 

The residence of the Count de LoinviUe 
was a villa which lay about half a mile 
fi'om the gates of Paris, nestling like a little 
hermitage amidst woods of pine and fir 
trees. 

It was here that the Count gave the 
afternoon f^tes for which he was celebrated 
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— and it was also amidst these sylvan 
woods that more than one duel had been 
decided. 

' You are punctual, my Lord Ness- 
borough,' began the Count courteously, as 
the carriage entered the lodge-gates. ' I 
have only just walked down to meet you. 
Will your brougham put up here? We 
can walk to the spot I have selected. It is 
hardly two hundred yards. A pretty place, 
is it not, Sir Ronald ?' he continued. ' But 
you should see it in the summer-time. It 
looks bleak and bare now.' 

' I can quite imagine that it is very 
beautiful in summer,' quietly returned 
Estmere, as his eyes wandered admiringly 
over the wooded glades and miniature lake. 

* Lady Highworth has been good enough 
to compare it to the Garden of Eden,' laughed 
the Count. ' But now we must think 
of our aflFair. I suppose. Lord Ness- 
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borough/ he went on, as he drew the Earl 
aside, ^your principal will not apologize? 
I know him to be a brave man and a 
splendid shot — ^there would be no humilia- 
tion in his apologizing for his extraordinary 
accusations.' 

' Sir Ronald Estmere wHl not apologize/ 
coldly replied the Earl. * And what he 
said was the truth ; if he falls, you are at 
liberty to tell Lord Darell that several 
other EngUshmen, including myself, are 
\>alling to support his statements.' 

* Very good, Lord Nessborough,' replied 
the Count, with a bow. ' We will, if you 
please, place our men. Your pistols are 
loaded, are they not? Twelve paces is, I 
believe, the distance? I have stepped it ; 
would you care to do so yourself ?' 

' No, it is unnecessary,' replied the Earl, 
as he walked over to his friend's side, and 
drew a black case from his coat-pocket. 
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' Ronald; he continued gravely, ' stand up 
to that chalk line. Cast aside your scruples 
and shoot Darell — ^you can if you will. 
And by heaven he deserves it!' 

' I will count one, two, three, gentlemen/ 
said Count Loinville, taking his stand mid- 
way between the two, but some three yards 
on the left side. * At the word " Three " you 
can fire. If either of you does so before, it 
is murder. Are you ready? One — two — 
three!' 

On the signal both pistols cracked to- 
gether like a flash. But though Sir 
Ronald's bullet flew purposely high, Lord 
DarelFs aim was taken with deadly 
accuracy, and a grim smile played over his 
face as he saw his adversary sway forward 
and fall heavily to the ground. 

* So,' he muttered, as he watched Lord 
Nessborough and the surgeon — ' so I am a 
murderer, am I ? — a cheat, and a card- 
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sharper % Ronald Estmere, you have paid 
dearly for your words !' 

* He does not bleed much — -is he seriously 
hurt T asked Lord Nessborough anxiously. 
' He will live, will he not ?' 

*No, sir; he cannot,' briefly replied the 
surgeon, pointing to the small round hole 
made by the bullet in Sir Ronald's right 
side. ' He is bleeding internally. He way 
live half an hour — hardly so long, I should 
say; both lungs are pierced. He seems 
conscious — he is speaking. Can you make 
out what he is saying, my lord ?' 

* Queenie ! Queen Mab !' faintly muttered 
Sir Ronald, almost choking, but trying to 
raise his head. * Is that you, Nessborough? 
I have not hurt Darell, have I ? Take me 
to Mostyn — and let me be buried — near 
Queenie's grave.' 

^ He is dying, my lord,' said the surgeon 
solemnly, as the dark crimson blood welled 
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in streams from the wounded man's lips. 
' He cannot live five minutes/ 

' My house is at Lord Nessborough's 
service/ said the Count gravely. ' I much 
regret what has happened. I must cross 
the frontier at once. Lord Darell, you 
would do well to come with me. Lord 
Nessborough, you agree with me, do you 
not, that it will be advisable to hush up this 
affair as far as possible ?' 

^ At present I do,* replied the Earl. 
* But when I arrive in England with the 
body of my friend I shall state all the facts 
of this sad case. * Lord Darell,' he continued 
sternly, ^ I advise you to remain abroad ; 
your reception in England would not be 
a pleasant one. Everywhere and to every- 
one will I repeat the story of Estmere's 
death. You may contradict it, but it is 
best known to yourself whom the world 
will most readily believe — ^you or I ;' and 
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the Earl walked rapidly away towards the 

Count's villa. 

* He brought his fate on himself/ muttered 
Lord Darell somewhat sadly, as he looked 
on the set still face of the man who once 
had been his kindest friend. ' But I regret 
now that he met it at my hands. Come, 
LoinviUe, we can do nothing here. Lord 
Nessborough will attend to all that can 
now be done for Sir Ronald Estmere, and 
we must cross the frontier before night.' 



THE END. 
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